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MADAGASCAR SONG. 


TRUST not—trust not to the sea-shore sor- 
cerers ! 

In the times of old the sorcerers came 

To our island, and were thus accosted : 

“ Land is here, so tarry with your women ; 

Be ye good and just, and be our brothers !” 

This the sorcerers promised —we believed 
them. 

Soon they overturned our walls — erected 

Threatening fortresses, which poured forth 
thunder 

In their fury ; and their priests would give us 

Other unknown gods than ours to worship ; 

And they spoke of service and obedience. 

Better die! The fight was long and bloody. 

They were masters of the murderous lightnings, 

And our multitudinous hosts they scattered ; 

All were scattered —all—our people perished. 

Trust not, trust not to the sea-shore sorcerers ! 

More invaders came, yet bolder —stronger. 

On the sea-shore they their banners planted ; 

But Heaven fought with us, and they were 
conquered ! 

Heavy torrents fell; and mighty tempests, 

Storms, and poisonous winds o’erwhelmed the 
stranger. 

They are gone —are dead ; and we the living 

Live to know that we are free and happy. 

Trust not, trust not to the sea-shore sorcerers ! 

Translated by Sir John Bowring. 


[Translated from the German of Matthison by Arthur 
Lowell.] 


REMEMBRANCE. 
(A ndenken.) 


I THINK of thee 
When the soft voices of the nightingales, 
In sweet and plaintive warblings to the night, 
Ring through the vales. 
When thinkest thou of me? 


I think of thee, 
By the cool waters of the shaded fountains ; 
While, in the shimmering rays of twilight glow, 
Glisten the mountains. 
Where thinkest thou of me? 


I think of thee, 
With many tender hopes and anxious fears, 
Passionate longings for the one I love, 
And burning tears, 
How thinkest thou of me? 


O, think of me, 
Until we meet again some happier day. 
Till then, however distantly my feet may roam, 
Still shall I think and pray 
Only of thee! 
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A REPLY TO “IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


*TIs easy, by no sorrow crossed 
And sung to by a friendly bird, 

To pine for bliss you have not lost, 
And weep for ills that ne’er occurred. 


*Tis easy, too, where days are bright, 
And Tweed rejoicing past you flows, 
To think a real trouble light, 
And magnify ideal woes. 


But come and tarry, friend! with me, 
Where air is heavy, sunlight pales, 

And for your Robin’s carol free 
Exchange a captive nightingale’s. 


Each morning miss a sweet caress, 
A tender voice forever dumb, 

And through the long day’s loneliness 
Wait for the steps that never come. 


When evening shades press dimly on, 
Brood o’er the embers’ flickering light, 
And watch the sparkles one by one 
Die, like my joys, in lonesome night. 


Your fortunes, then, with mine compare, 
The fancied with the real scene, 

And sadly own the joys that were 
Dearer than all that might have been. 

Spectator. J. 


TRUE LOVE. 


I wouLp that every angry shaft 
From Trouble’s bitter sheaf, 

Would wing its flight to pierce my heart, 
To give to thine relief. 


I would that every ill and woe, 
And every carking care, 

Would force their way within my breast, 
That I for thee might bear. 


I’d genial deem the icy chill, 
The biting frost and cold, 

The stormy tempest, Love, if thou 
Wert sheltered in the fold. 


If my frail bark were tossed about, 
Ot angry waves the sport, 

Calm as on glassy lake, I’d feel, 
If thou wert safe in port. 


And if thy choice o’er me should pass, 
To bless another’s life, 
His truest friend I’d ever be, 
Because thou wert his wife. 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 

HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF OLD 

ROME. 

To the average English understanding 
the typical archeologist or antiquarian 
must be a sore puzzle, or at least he 
would be a sore puzzle if the average 
English understanding ever troubled it- 
self to try to account for the existence 
of anything that is not more or less a re- 
production of itself. And the average 
Englishman is in the habit of setting 
down all things that do not seem instant- 
ly profitable to himself as, on the whole, 
unworthy his serious attention. Every- 
thing that is old, and that does not seem 
to be intimately connected with nine- 
teenth-century gains, and pleasures, and 
what he calls progress and civilization, is 
passed by as practically worthless ; de- 
serving only of being stowed away in 
those singularly dull institutions, known 
as museums, which exist all over the 
country, but which apparently are fre- 
guented by nobody at all. 

The objects of the love of these anti- 


quarians vary, indeed, in their degrees of 


unattractiveness. Coins, for instance, 
and medals are among the dullest of the 
dull things that fanatical collectors gather 
together ; but what is their dulness com- 
pared to the dulness of inscriptions? 
What can possibly be the reason for 
gathering together a host of inscriptions 
which nobody can read without the great- 
est difficulty, and which tell nothing 
more, when they are really made out, 
than that somebody did something, at 
some period or other, which is not of the 
smallest interest to any but a few scholars 
who care for nothing but old books? II- 
luminated old books —they generally go 
by the name of “illuminated missals ” — 
are quite another thing, because of the 
beauty of their paintings ; and if their 
contents are of the Papistical kind, that 
is of small importance, as one need not 
read “the writing,” which in truth is 
usually very difficult to read, and so can 
donoharm. They are interesting, too, as 
showing that even in the dark ages there 
was some artistic feeling among the peo- 
ple; while their colours are lovely. 
“Why, you have got the new London 
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green here!” exclaimed a young lady 
not long ago, when she was shown one 
of the manuscript treasures of the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford ; an exclamation 
which might possibly have indicated the 
commencement of a complete revolution 
of thought in the mind of the young per- 
son who uttered it. 

Architectural relics, again, possess 
widely different degrees of attractiveness 
or non-attractiveness for the non-arche- 
ological observer. There are some per- 
sons, it is true, and chiefly, we have ob- 
served, among women, whose one idea 
seems to be that whatever looks exces- 
sively old must be of peculiar interest 
and value. Such persons are to be 
spoken of with the sincerest regard, espe- 
cially when they really are of that sex 
which values novelty as identical with 
beauty, and rarely cares for architecture 
in any shape whatever. There is always 
something to be made out of a person 
who loves what is old, or at least exhibits 
a modest uninstructed faith in that which 
has survived through generations long 
gone by. First of all, he —or it should 
rather be said she — is above the vulgar 
love for the fashionable and the new. 
She cannot be one of those who think 
Paris the most delightful city in the 
world because in every fifth or sixth 
shop is written up the magic word 
“nouveautés.” She must possess with- 
in herself the elements of the true his- 
toric instinct, and be able to regard hu- 
manity as a whole, and recognize in the 
life of those who have been dead for 
thousands of years the elementary be- 
ginnings of the life of to-day. She might 
even be susceptible of philological spec- 
ulations, and feel a positive interest in 
her own Sanscrit origin. 

Such thinkers, as has been just ob- 
served, are usually to be found among 
women ; for men, for the most part, in- 
stinctively begin to discriminate, and are 
suspicious of being taken in. Their 
faith in the relics of the past is largely 
mingled with doubt, just as they receive 
the assertions of the clerical profession 
with little of that unquestioning assent 
which is yielded by women. They are 
prone to regard the enthusiastic anti- 
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quarian as a being of somewhat limited 
capacities, and as a personage whose 
opinions in matters of real life are of lit- 
tle worth.. This is pure Philistinism, in- 
deed ; which cannot conceive a real de- 
votion to literary or artistic cultivation to 
be consistent with that thorough conse- 
cration of the faculties to one’s business 
or profession which alone, as they fancy, 
can ensure success. It is quite possible 
that some of the patients of a certain dis- 
tinguished London surgeon would begin 
to doubt his professional skill, if they 
knew that he was one of the ablest pro- 
ficients in the art of etching that Eng- 
land can produce. If George Grote, the 
historian, had been known by the cus- 
tomers of his bank to be a fiddler as well 
as a devoted student of Greek literature, 
would they not have been more than 
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in their passion that they give a sort of 
colour to the scoffs of the non-antiqua- 
rian portion of the human race. A relic 
may be very old, and yet very ugly, or 
very worthless. There are many de- 
luded souls, though they can hardly be 
classed among antiquarians, who believe 
_in the priceless value of a Queen Anne’s 
farthing; whereas these farthings are 
simply scarce, and can be got any day, by 
_any well-instructed collector, for the sum 
of five shillings. Then there is the ultra- 
Gothic race, who hold that every church, 
castle, house, window, moulding, or sam- 
‘ple of wood or iron, produced between 
the reigns of King John and Henry the 
Seventh, must be admirable, and worthy 
of imitation. Are not the results of this 
illusion to be seen everywhere ? Is there 
a town in England where some grotesque 


doubtful as to the soundness of his views erection is not justified by its architect 


on the nature of investments, and pre- 
ferred a banker who knew nothing in the 
world about any coinage but that which 
passes current to-day? How many, too, 
are there who are aware that music was 
the special recreation of that most crab- 
bed and profoundest of writers on juris- 
prudence, Jeremy Bentham himself ? 

Now and then, indeed, the world is 
right in its suspicions, when it sees an 
incongruous subject perpetually thrust 
forward at inappropriate times, and the 
charlatan in the domain of thought sug- 
gests the presence of the rogue in an- 
other. Some thirty or forty years ago 
there was a hard-headed and old-fash- 
ioned canon of Christ Church, who had 
the charge of the College funds, and who 
kept them at a well-known London bank- 
ing-house, where the chief partner made 
excessive professions of religion. “ What 
does the man mean?” said the old can- 
on; “whenever I go up about the Col- 
lege accounts, he begins talking about 
theology. Iam sure there is something 
wrong behind the scenes.” And he with- 
drew the College money accordingly ; 
and not long afterwards the three part- 
ners in the bank were all arraigned and 
convicted of felony. 

So, too, there are antiquarians who 
though perfectly honest in their love for 
the antique, are yet so undiscriminating 


jon the ground that all its details are taken 
|from some mediaeval example? As if 
the human race in the Gothic period was 
freed from that intermixture of men of 
naturally bad artistic proclivities which 
troubles us so grievously in these latter 
days. 

The love of what is old is, indeed, 
often an undiscriminating tenderness, or 
it is narrow in its conceptions, or is ham- 
pered by its ignorance of the nature of 
true archeology, as a science of no little 
importance towards the elucidation of 
the history of mankind. It is not mere 
natural obtuseness, so much as a want of 
acquaintance with the basis on which all 
history rests which makes men, not sim- 
ply indifferent to antiquarian studies, but 
careless as to their relative degrees of 
importance, even when they are by no 
means absolutely indifferent to them. 
Mere antiquarianism is, in truth, nothing 
but a form of dilettante work, which is 
very harmless, and produces practically 
pleasant results. Such, too, is the purely 
artistic study of the achievements of the 
past, which draws and measures build- 
ings and their details with a view to their 
modern application in the buildings of 
the day. But this is not true archzology, 
whose office it is to aid in the uplifting of 
the veil that hides the life of our fathers 
from our eyes, under the feeling that 
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they were our fathers, and that our ex- 
isting life, social, political, and religious, 
is the lineal descendant of the life which 
exhibited itself in these long-buried or 
long misunderstood remains, which the 
enlightened observer now studies with 
ever-increasing ardour and delight. As 
it happens, too, it is in those very relics 
of antiquity which have least charm for 
the lover of the picturesque that the real 
archeologist finds his most important 
treasures. We may learn nothing from 
the most gorgeous windows, the most 
daringly constructed of vaults, the most 
perfect of sculptures ; while in the posi- 
tion of a few bricks, or the foundations of 
a hidden wall, or a long buried pathway 
or well, we may light upon the key to his- 
torical problems which have hitherto 
baffled the acutest critics and the most 
learned students. 

Just now, too, the scientific study of 
these living monuments of the past is of 
more than ordinary importance. Every 
old belief is breaking up around us. 
Everything is turning out to be a “ myth.” 
The very word “myth,” not very long 
ago quite a novelty in the world of 
letters, has come to be so popular as to 
be almost of the nature of slang. Of 
course it is not in Johnson; but then 
even such a universally-used word (now- 
a-days) as “humbug” is not in Johnson. 
In Johnson’s days, indeed, nobody had 
thought out the idea of myths, as such ; 
and it is surprising to our sharpened in- 
telligence how people got on without 
myths. Perhaps they were all the hap- 
pier for knowing nothing about them; 
and perhaps, on the whole, they were not. 
At any rate there can be no doubt that 
the notion of myths is now so fashiona- 
ble, that we are in danger of having it 
overrun the whole field of historical 
knowledge, while the word itself has be- 
come so common that most people use 
it in the sense of a simply fictitious state- 
ment. It is therefore pre-eminently the 
present function of archeology to come in 
and assure us that everything that we do 
not know in detail is not necessarily a 
myth. And very grateful ought many 
minds to be for such a result. It is 
really extremely disagreeable to be aésé/- 
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lusionné to the formidable extent which 
some people seem to delight in. Of 
course there are an endless number of 
superstitions which it is quite proper to 
get rid of; and for those superstitions 
which affect a man’s religious belief, and 
his personal conduct towards his family 
and friends, not one word of excuse is to 
be put forward. The whole multitude of 
supernatural stories which are found 
mixed up with the earliest records of all 
nations must also be relegated to the 
mythical region, or set down as mere in- 
ventions of the poetical or the priestly 
mind. 

But what is so unpleasant, and in real- 
ity so eminently unhistorical, is that 
iconoclastic spirit which demolishes the 
legendary history of remote ages solely 
for the pleasure of demolishing it. These 
literary Pharisees, who seem ever to be 
saying to us, “I am wiser than thou,” 
have no more claim to toleration than 
other Pharisees or iconoclasts. It is an 
abominable thing that they should go 
about hitting right and left, and smash- 
ing truths and errors together, like those 
theological puritans who robbed Eng- 
land of innumerable treasures of art, in 
their horror of anything that was or 
might be Papistical. What if there are a 
great many things in Livy and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, to say nothing of Hero- 
dotus himself, that are unquestionably fic- 
tions, and others in which it is difficult to 
say where the fictions end and the facts 
begin? Why should we place ourselves 
abjectly at the feet of those destructives 
who, for instance, treat the whole history 
of the foundation of Rome as if it were a 
legend with no solid foundations of truth, 
and evolve a new theory as to the origin 
of the great Roman republic out of the 
depths of their own consciousness? 
Those who have studied the advances 
made by our university and school teach- 
ers, and of those formidable young ladies 
who are now threatening to beat their 
brothers in the contest of learning, are 
satisfied that it is quite a mistake to 
imagine that we know anything at all 
about the real origin and growth of Rome 
in its earliest days. We can only make 
guesses at the truth, and we must always 
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do this with a full recognition of the ten- 
dency to outrageous exaggeration which 
is the characteristic of legendary records. 
When number or size, for example, is 
mentioned, we must begin by dividing 
everything by ten, or even twenty; be- 
cause as a moderately high hill looks 
like a mighty mountain, when looming 
through the mist, so it is with the tales 
told of one’s great-grandfathers. 

As to Rome, in particular, there is but 
one safe method ; namely, that of taking 
its political constitution as it existed in 
what is politely termed the historic 
period, and tracing its institutions back- 
wards to their origin in the legendary 
period, and then resting satisfied that no 
more is to be known. Happily. the most 
myth-loving of destroyers believe that 
all institutions have an origin ; only they 
have an invincible dislike to believe that 
the legendary stories that have come 
down to us supply a substantially correct 
account of that origin, and that thus we 
do really know very nearly as much about 
the actual history of these early ages as 
we believed that we knew in the pre- 
mythical period when those who now are 
old were still boys at school. A large 
portion of the first book of Livy is to be 
set down as totally valueless. It was the 
work of a credulous age. All those old- 
world tales about Romulus and Remus, 
and the rape of the Sabines, and the 
fights with Veii and the Volscians, and 
Tarquinius Priscus, and Ancus Martius, 
and Servius Tullius, and the horrid con- 
duct of the second Tarquinius, are not 
worth serious attention. Nobody knows 
anything about the real facts, and it is an 
imposition on the understanding to ac- 
cept the story of Livy as giving a practi- 
cally correct idea of the condition of the 
Roman people and government during 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries 
before the Christian era. 

Nevertheless, there are now to be 
seen in London and in Oxford a series 
of photographs which establish the sub- 
stantial truth of the traditional history 
which was current among the educated 
classes of Rome during the Augustan 
age, and which the criticism of the later 
schools of modern historians has laboured 
to demolish. The Roman correspon- 
dents of the London newspapers have 
occasionally spoken of the excavations 
which have been made in Rome during 
the last twenty years, at the expense of 
the late French Emperor and of the Prus- 
sian Government, and of an English 
Archeological Society, of which the most 
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energetic member, if not the founder and 
chief supporter, was Mr. J. H. Parker, 
whose Glossary of Architecture and other 
kindred books have so materially aided in 
the revival of the study of Gothic archi- 
tecture in Rome. But few persons are 
aware that while personally prosecuting 
his researches into the buried history of 
the Rome of the past, Mr. Parker has 
expended a very considerable sum in the 
execution of more than three thousand 
photographs of every important fragment 
of Roman remains which can elucidate 
the actual history of Rome, from its very 
earliest foundation down to the medieval 
period, adding to this strictly historical 
collection photographs of all the best 
Grzco-Roman sculpture in the collections 
of the Vatican and the Capitol.* 

The value of these photographs, from 
their literal truth, cannot be over-esti- 
mated ; and they furnish the most im- 
portant contribution to historical knowl- 
edge which the art of photography has 
yet supplied. Nodrawings made by hand 
can be depended upon for perfect accu- 
racy in such minute details of measure- 
ment as are essential to the arguments 
which are to be founded upon them ; and 
moreover, many of the photographs were 
made by the aid of the magnesian light, 
as they are transcripts of work which lies 
in the deepest darkness. This is the 
case, not only in certain portions of the 
earliest walls and fortifications of the 
ancient city, but in the catacombs 
generally ; and it is nota little interest- 
ing and instructive to notice the contrast 
between the engraved copies which have 
been made from the paintings in the 
Catacombs and the photographic repro- 
ductions which now for the first time 
acquaint the untravelled student with the 
actual realities. Unhappily, the dis- 
honesty of theological controversy has 
perverted the real truth concerning many 
of these paintings, and it is not surpris- 
ing that to the extreme party in Rome 
Mr. Parker’s perseverance in his re- 
searches was by no means welcome. He 
was fortunate enough, indeed, in soon 
securing the favour and support both of 
the Pope and of Cardinal Antonelli in his 
labours, the Cardinal personally sym- 
pathizing with him as being himself 
something of an archzologist and a col- 


* A complete collection of the photographs is to be 
seen in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and at 
Stanford’s, West Strand, close to Charing Cross. 
Many of them are of great beauty, solely as photo- 
graphs, and they are now to be bought singly at a very 
low price. 
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lector of antiquities. It is notorious, too, | edge of the processes of that mischievous 


that Antonelli is no friend to the extreme 
party in Rome, and that he would scorn 
all opposition to Mr. Parker’s work on 
the ground of his being an Englishman 
and a Protestant. In fact, he actually} 
gave him permission to have photographs 
taken from the treasures of the Museum 
of Christian Antiquities at the Lateran, 
no permission even to engrave them hav- 
ing ever been given before. 

These long-standing hindrances to 
the study of the many treasures that 
Rome contains do not, indeed, exist 
under the present Italian Government; 
but unfortunately that Government itself 
has something else to do with its money 
and its energies beside extensively 
prosecuting researches which do not im- 
mediately tell upon politics. Govern- 
ments, generally, are not much given to 
care for antiquities ; and there is a griev- 
ous leaven of Philistinism even in the 
most enlightened cabinet of adminis- 
trators. Unless, then, the money need- 


ed for fresh excavations is found by 
foreigners, as for some time a fair amount 
of subscriptions were supplied by the 
Archzological Society in Rome, little 
more that is very important is to be 
looked for in the way of fresh discoveries. 


In the meantime the old error about the 
Catacombs will continue to be maintained 
by the dominant clerical writers and their 
supporters, in the face of all evidence, 
the control of the Catacombs being still 
left in the hands of the priests. In the 
face of alltrue archzological inquiries, it 
will still be maintained that the paintings 
which abound through those wonderful 
burial-places are as old as the burials of 
early Christians themselves. 

That the earliest writers on the subject 
should have taken up this notion was 
natural enough, for they knew nothing of 
archeology, and little enough of art; 
and besides, the supposed early use of 
paintings in connection with religion 
was an admirable argument wherewith to 
silence the Protestant puritanism which 
has now happily vanished from the world. 
Still the clerical school of Roman critics 
refuse to admit the whole truth, of which 
English students of this vast series of 
photographs may now inform themselves. 
It is in vain that De Rossi, in his great 
work, implies, without venturing to as- 
sert it, that the frescoes as they are now 
existing belong to the age of the martyr- 
doms. A comparison of their character 





with paintings of which the dates are 
positively known, combined with a knowl- 


meddling which is called “restoration,” 
proves that fully three-fourths of the fres- 
coes belong to the latest restorations of 
the eighth and ninth centuries. 

There is, in truth, no more misleading 
illusion than the popular idea that de- 
struction under the name of restoration 
is a product of these latter unartistic 
days, and that the process which we will 
name ‘church-wardenizing” is of Eng- 
lish, or Protestant, or modern origin. 
Pope John the Third, in the seventh 
century, was as mischievous in his works 
as any committee that now ordains the 
restoration of a medieval church, with 
additions altogether new; and the eighth 
and ninth centuries were at least ona 
level with the eighteenth and nineteenth 
in their passion for making all old things 
“as good as new.” Unfortunate, at the 
same time, as was the Papal taste for 
“restorations,” the frescoes actually thus 
“restored ” have been grievously libelled 
by the drawings and engravings which 
have made them familiar to us. The 
drawings themselves were undoubfedly 
made under great disadvantages, as they 
must have been made by lamplight, and 
sometimes are much injured, to say noth- 
ing of the awkward positions in which 
the artist must have placed himself in 
making them. Now, however, comes 
Mr. Parker, with his photographer and 
his magnesian light, and shows us what 
the frescoes really were. The contrast 
is wonderful, and greatly raises our con- 
ception of the skill of those darkening, if 
not dark ages. The figures are often 
most natural in their conception, and 
vigorous and easy in their treatment. 
One detail, indeed, ought not to be for- 
gotten, as bearing on the controversial 
storms of to-day. The dress of the 
Christians engaged in prayer corresponds 
as nearly as possible to the Anglican sur- 
plice and stole. 

Of the unrestored paintings none that 
are of-a religious character are really 
older than Constantine the Great, those 
of the second and third centuries being 
purely secular in character, proving the 
use of the Catacombs by the Pagans as 
well as the Christians, and suggesting 
the fictitious nature of that violent di- 
vision of life and habits between the ad- 
herents of the old and the new religion 
which is believed in by ecclesiastical 
writers in general. As presented in 
these interesting photographs, the skill 
of the original fresco-painters, working 
as they did with artificial light, and often 
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saying upon their backs — and we assure 
the reader that it is by no means an easy 
thing to paint in fresco, that is, upon wet 
plaster, while lying upon one’s back — 
must have undoubtedly been considera- 
ble. One common subject was the agri- 
cultural occupations of the four seasons, 
each season being accompanied by its 
attendant genius, a sign either of Pagan 
origin, or of the tolerance of the early 
Christians for the prevailing taste in art. 

There is another point which is forci- 
bly brought out by these photographs. 
It is made clear that there is great exag- 
geration in the popular view concerning 
the introduction of burial by the Chris- 
tians in opposition to the heathen prac- 
tice of burning the dead. That the 
family of the Scipios buried, instead of 
burning, their dead, is admitted on all 
hands. But, in fact, the custom of burn- 
ing was going out of fashion in Roman 
society long before it was influenced by 
the Christian practice. In all proba- 
bility economical reasons were at the 
root of the change. As the cost of wood 
grew excessive, through the cutting 
down of the old forests, the expense of 
the funeral pile came to be beyond the 
means of the poorer multitude. Burying, 
so far from béing of purely Christian in- 
vention, was a Jewish and Oriental cus- 
tom. The Christians simply continued 
it from their Jewish forefathers, and they 
carried it with them wheresoever they 
went. The practice by degrees became 
universal, just as Greek had become the 
universal language of communication be- 
tween Rome and the various portions of 
the trading and literary worlds of the 
day. 

These matters, however, are of com- 
paratively small moment contrasted with. 
the great historical fact which Mr. Par- 
ker’s photographs reveal, and which he is 
the first to have recognized in its full sig- 
nificance. As has been already said, it 
has for some time been held by the domi- 
nant schools of historical teaching, that 
we have no means of forming any satis- 
factory estimate of the actual condition 
of the Roman people during those early 
ages which are popularly known as the 
period of the Kings. The traditional 
stories which were put into historical 
shape by Livy are not, it is said, worth 
serious consideration. There may, and 
there may not, have been kings, though 
doubtless there were some leaders of the 
chieftain kind, ruling, by some means or 
other, the obscure and slowly-increasing 
shepherd population, which ultimately 
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was developed into the Roman republic, 
and who carried on a series of quarrels, 
which legend has designated by the 
sounding title of wars. But we cannot 
trace any clear succession in these chiefs, 
or learn what they actually achieved, and 
can only assume that if ever there was 
such a person as the leader whom tradi- 
tion called Romylus, he must have been 
the mere head of some band of discon- 
tented or half-outcast followers, who 
settled down somewhere on the site of 
the vast city which ultimately included 
the seven hills and the land immediately 
adjoining them. 

Let us see what Mr. Parker and his 
photographs tell us, in contradiction to 
this now generally received theory. Ina 
word, the excavations of the last twenty 
years have unburied the actual founda- 
tions, and more than the foundations, of 
enormous works, which show that at 
the period of the Kings, Rome was a for- 
tified city of very considerable import- 
ance, and that it contained an immense 
population governed by despotic mon- 
archs. The fact of the construction of 
an arx or citadel of great strength in war, 
together with the commencement of 
special fortifications discontinued after 
some important event, is established be- 
yond a doubt. The wells which were 
constructed by the chief, whom we may 
as well call Romulus as anything else, for 
the use of his garrison when driven to 
their last resources, are still in existence. 
Mr. Parker had himself let down into 
these wells, and found, with what aston- 
ishment and delight may be imagined, 
that in their construction they are totally 
unlike any other wells in Italy, ancient 
and modern, with one solitary exception. 
That exception is to be found in the re- 
mains of the old Etrurian city of Alba 
Longa, which was comnienaiine flour- 
ishing place about the time which tradi- 
tion assigns as the date of the foundation 
of Rome. There was a report among the 
poor people who lived near the walls of 
Romulus, that some sort of old and dried 
up well did there exist, but of the perfect 
condition and structure of the existing 
wells no one had the slightest knowledge. 

The peculiarity of construction of these 
wells lies in their termination at their 
lower extremity, where they reach the 
body of the water stored up in the reser- 
voir with which they communicate ; each 
well there expanding into a conical shape, 
so that it precisely resembles an inverted 
funnel. Such a construction is perfectly 
useless if designed to increase the quan- 
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tity of water to be drawn up through the 
well, and consequently it is everywhere 
unknown, except, as_we have said, ina 
well which communicates with a reser- 
voir of water, at the ancient Etrurian city 
of Alba Longa, now Palazzuolo. The 
wells of Romulus, and the sides and bot- 
tom of the reservoir into which they 
open, still exhibit remains of the clay 
“ puddling” with which they were made 
water-tight, the tufa in which they are 
cut being porous and unfit for the storing 
of water. The identity of the engineer- 
ing ideas which prevailed both at Alba 
Longa and at Rome when its foundations 
were laid is thus clearly made out ; and, 
so far, the tradition is made out which 
asserts that Romulus came of the family 
ruling at Alba Longa. 

The arx, or citadel, which these wells 
were meant to supply with water, when 
its inhabitants were shut up by a belea- 
guering force, is the original fortified place 
where Romulus ruled, and which goes by 
the name of Roma Quadrata. So far the 
more moderate of the sceptical school 
will admit, though even this will be con- 
tested by those who believe that the old 
traditions are not worth the slightest 
consideration. But what is now made 
evident from the recent excavations as 
interpreted by one who possesses the 
trained archeological eye, and under- 
stands the true tests of age in buildings, 
is the great size and importance of the 
very earliest buildings of Rome. It is 
clear that Rome at once assumed the 
nature of a fortified city, and that its 
rulers were rapidly in a position to com- 
mand a vast amount of enforced labour. 
The additions to the original buildings 
exhibit, moreover, marked changes in 
construction, and are of extent and char- 
acter which precisely correspond to the 
traditionary stories of the succession of 
kings which ended with the second Tar- 
quin. In actual size the Roma Quadrata 
— about 300 yards long and nearly 200 
wide. 

Its foundations are now at last open to 
the eye, and in their masonry they corre- 
spond with that of some of the chief 
cities of Etruria. They are constructed 
of oblong blocks of tufa, four feet long 
and two feet high, roughly chipped, where 
not got out of the quarry by some simple 
process of splitting. The horizontal sur- 
faces of the blocks were thus less rough, 
as they followed the natural stratification 
of the stone, than those atthe ends. The 
walls of this date are thus distinguished 
by the width of .the vertical joints, which 
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are often so large as to allow a man to 
thrust his fist into them. No mortar was 
used to hold them together. 

The first work of Romulus was sur- 
rounded by walls of this kind, twelve feet 
thick, built up against the scarped cliff, 
which was cut away to make all entry 
impossible except by the gates. This 
work crowned the Palatine Hill, and its 
construction may now be seen in Mr. 
Parker’s photographs. It is found no- 
where else in Rome. Here, in the Roma 
Quadrata, its remains are still to be seen 
on three sides of the original parallelo- 
gram, in the foundations of the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius, which tradition said 
was begun shortly after the founding of 
the city, and in some steps close at hand. 
It is not a little remarkable, also, that the 
size of each of the stones corresponds to 
the statement of Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, who says that each of them was suffi- 
cient to constitute a cart-load. Each stone, 
as now existing in this earliest work, is of 
just that size which, in the tufa of which 
they consist, is to this day called by the 
Roman masons a cart-load. Until the re- 
cent excavations, the space covered by 
this arx could only have been guessed at 
even by those who believed in its reality ; 
but now the whole of the deep foss which 
was cut on the south-west side of the 
fort, when it was first built, has been laid 
open. It separated the fortified part of 
the Palatine from the unfortified part, 
where the population congregated in 
ordinary times. 

On the opposite side of the arx, facing 
the hill of Saturn, which the Sabines, 
according to the tradition, occupied in 
their final conflict with the Romans, 
another feature now exposed to view has 
been pointed out by Mr. Parker, and is 
singularly suggestive when taken in con- 
nection with some experiments made by 
M. Viollet le Duc, the most distinguished 
of French architects, for the late Empe- 
ror Napoleon, at Pierrefonds. He had 
a catapult made to try how far it was pos- 
sible to throw a paving-stone sufficiently 
large to be serviceable in war ; and he 
found that when thrown from the Satur- 
nian hill, it would throw just far enough to 
knock down a Roman standing upon the 
spot where the first fortification was 
raised. Obviously, therefore, on the oc- 
cupation of the hill by the Sabines, it was 
necessary to heighten the wall of the fort 
on the side facing the Sabine camp, which 
involved the construction of a series of 
towers to serve as buttresses to hold it 
up. The remains of such a series are 
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now discovered, with the proof that they 
were never finished, for the spaces be- 
tween their sides are filled up with con- 
crete of the time of the Republic. Why 
were they left thus incomplete? Clearly 
because there was no longer any neces- 
sity for protection against the attacks of 
the Saturnian hill, the treaty between the 
Sabines and the Romans ensuring future 
peace. 

As soon as peace was thus ensured, it 
was natural that a new wall should be 
made, to enclose the district occupied by 
the Sabines, and to extend to the banks 
of the Tiber at its two extremities. It 
was necessary thus to keep open a com- 
munication with the Tiber as the highway 
for provisions and the like, and to include 
the Velian hill, to protect the principal 
gate. The remains of such a wall are 
now visible in sevéral places, and they 
exhibit a form of construction in which 
no practical mason will hesitate for a mo- 
ment in recognizing an advance in the 
art of building. This advance may be 
due only to the greater leisure which the 
builders had at command, or to an in- 
creased skill in the quarrying of the 
stones, which are here found larger in 
size than in the primitive opus guadratum, 
as itiscalled. Its outer surfaces certainly 
exhibit clear traces of the use of the saw. 
They are, in fact, identical with what is 
now termed ashlar work. Apparently no 
mortar was used for holding them togeth- 
er. A similar masonry is found in the 
lowest chamber or chambers of the Mam- 
ertine Prison, which the accepted tra- 
ditions called the “ Prison of the Kings,” 
and assigned in its earlier portion to 
Ancus Martius, the addition to it being 
the work of Servius Tuilius. It should 
be added that this second wall, enclosing 
both the Saturnian and the Palatine hills, 
was plainly twelve feet thick and fifty feet 
high. This same masonry is also seen in 
the lowest portion of the great building 
called the Capitolium, commenced natu- 
rally as soon as the rapid progress of the 
young city was ensured. It was to con- 
tain all the offices necessary for the gov- 
ernment of the city, including an £yrari- 
um on the lowest level, for its money, and 
a Zabularium above, for its documents. 
The masonry is the same in both, though 
part of the rarium has been faced with 
small square stones, probably by Theod- 
oric, who repaired many of the public 
buildings of the city. 

Next came the vast work with which 
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Servius Tullius is credited, and which is 
called his agger. It includes all the seven 
hills of Rome, and there is no novelty in 
our knowledge of its site. But its im- 
mense breadth and height were until 
lately matters of conjecture, while the 
chief peculiarity of its mode of construc- 
tion was altogether unknown, except that 
it consisted of two parallel walls enclos- 
ing a gigantic mound of earth where it 
stood by itself, or of one wall facing the 
scarped cliff where any portion of a hill 
was cut away, leaving the remaining cliff 
to be sustained by the wall. When the 
railway station was made.in 1871, this 
agger was cut across, and wrought-iron 
clamps were found, binding together the 
separate stones of the masonry. The 
discovery at once explained the meaning 
of various holes in old Roman masonry, 
which had hitherto puzzled all antiqua- 
rians—the iron having everywhere 
dropped out, through the action of rust, 
while the clamps of course had disap- 
peared. Here, on the contrary, being 
within the body of the wall, they were 
retained in their original positions, and 
the action of the rust itself had been less 
destructive. About a dozen, or so, were 
then found, and were immediately se- 
cured by Mr. Parker and other archzolo- 
gists. 

Such are some of the most important 
facts which have been gathered from the 
sites unveiled by the labours of English, 
French, and German excavators. It is 
not too much to say that they must ma- 
terially modify the opinions which have 
come to be popular among modern histo- 
rians, not only as to the origin of Rome, 
but as to the possibility of future discov- 
eries in the other great historical sites of 
the world, which will help the future 
historian to establish the reality of a con- 
siderable element of real fact, where at 
present he discovers nothing but the 
cloudland of superstition and worthless 
legend. Of course they prove nothing 
absolutely as to the date of the foundation 
of Rome, or as to the names and succes- 
sion of its kings; but they do establish 
a probability that the foundation was be- 
tween seven and eight centuries before 
Christ, and that from its earliest years 
Rome exhibited the handiwork of a 
mighty race, possessing a military and 
administrative genius which was to make 
them at length the masters of the civilized 
world, 
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CHAPTER I. 
GANGOIL. 


Just a fortnight before Christmas, 1871, 
a young man, twenty-four years of age, 
returned home to his dinner about eight 
o’clock in the evening. He was married, 
and with him and his wife lived his wife’s 
sister. At that somewhat late hour he 
walked in among the two young women, 
and another much older woman who was 
preparing the table for dinner. The wife 
and the wife’s sister each had a child in 
its lap, the elder having seen some fifteen 
months of its existence, and the younger 
three months. “ He has been out since 
seven, and I don’t think he’s had a mouth- 
ful,” the wife had just said. “Oh, Harry, 
you must be half-starved,” she exclaimed, 
jumping up to greet him, and throwing 
her arm round his bare neck. 

“I’m about whole melted,” he said, as 
he kissed her. “In the name of charity 
I did get a bit of 


give me a nobbler. 
damper and a pannikin of tea up at the 
German’s hut ;—but I never was so hot 


or so thirsty in my life. We’re going to 
have it in earnest this time. Old Bates 
says that when the gum leaves crackle, as 
they do now, before Christmas, there 
won’t be a blade of grass by the end of 
February.” 

“] hate old Bates,” said the wife. 
“He always prophesies evil, and com- 
plains about his rations.” 

“He knows more about sheep than any 
man this side of the Mary,” said her hus- 
band. From all this I trust the reader 
will understand that the Christmas to 
which he is introduced is not the Cl:rist- 
mas with which he is intimate on this side 
of the Equator, —a Christmas of blazing 
fires indoors, and of sleet and snow and 
frost outside,—but the Christmas of 
Australia, in which happy land the Christ- 
mas fires are ‘apt to be lighted,—or to 
light themselves,— when they are by no 
means needed. 

The young man who had just returned 
home had on a flannel shirt, a pair of 
moleskin trousers, and an old straw hat, 
battered nearly out of all shape. He had 
no coat, no waistcoat, no braces, and 
nothing round his neck. Round his 
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waist there was a strap or belt, from the 
front of which hung a small pouch, and, 
behind, a knife in acase. And stuck into 
a loop in the belt made for the purpose 
there was a small briar-wood pipe. As 
he dashed his hat off, wiped his brow, 
and threw himself into a rocking chair, 
he certainly was rough to look at, but by 
all who understood Australian life he 
would have been taken to be a gentle- 
man. He was a young squatter well 
known west of the Mary river in Queens- 
land. Harry Heathcote, of Gangoil, who 
owned 30,000 sheep of his own, was a 
magistrate in those parts, and able to 
hold his own among his neighbours, 
whether rough or gentle;—and some 
neighbours he had, very rough, who made 
it almost necessary that a man should be 
able to be rough also, on occasions, if he 
desired to live among them without in- 
jury. Heathcote of Gangoil could do all 
that. Men said of him that he was too 
imperious, too masterful, too much in- 
clined to think that all things should be 
made to go as he would have them. 
Young as he was he had been altogether 
his own master since he was of age, — 
and not only his own master, but the 
master also of all with whom he was 
brought into contact from day to day. 
In his life he conversed seldom with any 
except those who were dependent on him, 
nor had he done so for the last three 
years. At an age at which young men at 
home are still subject to pastors and 
masters, he had sprung at once into 
patriarchal power, and being a man de- 
termined to thrive had become laborious 
and thoughtful beyond his years. 

Harry Heathcote had been left an or- 
phan, with a small fortune in money, 
when he was fourteen. For two years 
after that he had consented to remain 
quietly at school, but at sixteen he de- 
clared his purpose of emigrating. Boys 
less than himself in stature got above 
him at school, and he had not liked it. 
For a twelvemonth he was opposed by his 
guardian ; — but at the end of the year he 
was fitted forth for the Colony. The 
guardian was not sorry to be quit of him, 
but prophesied that he would be home 
again before a year was over. The lad 
had not returned, and it was now a settled 
conviction among all who knew him that 
he would make or mar his fortune in the 
new land that he had chosen. 

He was a tall, well-made young fellow, 
with fair hair and a good-humoured smile, 
but ever carrying in his countenance 
marks of what his enemies called pig- 
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headedness, his acquaintances obstinacy, 
and those who loved him, firmness. His 
acquaintances were, perhaps, right, for he 
certainly was obstinate. He would take 
no man’s advice, he would submit himself 
to no man, and in the conduct of his own 
business preferred to trust to his own 
insight rather than to the experience of 
others. It would sometimes occur that 
he had to pay heavily for his obstinacy. 
But, on the other hand, the lessons which 
he learned, he learned thoroughly. And 
he was kept right in his trade by his own 
indefatigable industry. That trade was 
the growth of wool. He was a breeder 
of sheep on a Queensland sheep-run, and 
his flocks ran far afield over a vast terri- 
tory of which he was the only lord. His 
house was near the river Mary, and be- 
yond the river his domain did not ex- 
tend ;— but around him on his own side of 
the river he could ride for ten miles in 
each direction without getting off his own 
pastures. He was master, as far as his 
mastership went, of 120,000 acres, — 


almost an English county,—and it was 
the pride of his heart to put his foot off 
his own territory as seldom as possible. 
He sent his wool annually down to Bris- 
bane, and received his stores, tea and 
sugar, flour and brandy, boots, clothes, 


tobacco, &c., once or twice a year from 
thence. But the traffic did not require 
his own presence at the city. So self- 
contained was the working of the estab- 
lishment that he was never called away 
by his business unless he went to see 
some lot of highly-bred sheep which he 
might feel disposed to buy ; — and as for 
a it had come to be altogether 

eyond the purpose of his life to go in 
quest of that. When the work of the day 
was over, he would lie at his length upon 
rugs in the verandah, with a pipe in his 
mouth, while his wife sat over him read- 
ing a play of Shakespeare or the last 
novel that had come to them from Eng- 
land. 

He had married a fair girl, the orphan 
daughter of a bankrupt squatter whom he 
had met in Sidney, and had brought her 
and her sister into the Queensland bush 
with him. His wife idolized him. His 
sister-in-law, Kate Daly, loved him dear- 
ly,— as she had cause to do, for he had 
proved himself to be a very brother to 
her: but she feared him also somewhat. 
The people about the Mary said that she 
was fairer and sweeter to look at, even 
than the elder sister. Mrs. Heathcote was 
the taller of the two, and the larger-fea- 
tured. She certainly was the higher in 
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intellect, and the fittest to be the mis- 
tress of such an establishment as that at 
Gangoil. 

When he had washed his hands and 
face and had swallowed the very copious 
but weak allowance of brandy and water 
which his wife mixed for him, he took 
the eldest boy on his lap and fondled 
him. “By George,” he said, “old fel- 
|low, you shan’t be a squatter.” 

“ Why not, Harry?” asked his wife. 

_ “ Because I don’t want him to break 
his heart every day of his life.” 

“ Are you always breaking yours? 1 
thought your heart was pretty well hard- 
ened now.” 

“When a man talks of his heart you 
and Kate are thinking of loves and doves, 
of course.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of loves and doves, 
Harry,” said Kate. “I was thinking 
how very hot it must have been to-day. 
We could only bear it in the verandah 
by keeping the blinds always wet. I 
don’t wonder that you were troubled.” 

“That comes from heaven or Provi- 
dence, or from something that one knows 
to be unassailable, and therefore one 
can put up with it. Even if one getsa 
sun-stroke one does not complain. The 
sun has a right to be there, and is no 
interloper like a free-selector. I can’t 
understand why free-selectors and mus- 
quitoes should have been introduced into 
the arrangements of the world.” 

“I s’pose the poor must live some- 
wheres, and ’squiters, too,” said Mrs. 
Growler, the old maid-servant, as she put 
a boiled leg of mutton on the table. 
“Now, Mr. Harry, if you’re hungered 
there’s something for you to eat in spite 
of the free-selectors.” 

“ Mrs. Growler,” said the master, “ ex- 
cuse me for saying that you jump to con- 
clusions.” 

“ My jumping is pretty well nigh done,” 
said the old woman. 

“By no means. I find that old people 
can jump quite as briskly as young. You 
have rebuked me under the impression 
that I was grudging something to the 
poor. Let me explain to you that a free- 
selector may be, and very often is, a rich 
man. He whom I had in my mind is not 
a poor man, though I won’t swear but 
what he will be before a year is over.” 

‘I know who you mean, Mr. Harry; 
you mean the Medlicots. A very nice 
gentleman is Mr. Medlicot, and a very 
nice old lady is Mrs. Medlicot. And a 
deal of good they’re going to do by all 
accounts.” 
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“Now, Mrs. Growler, that will do,” 
said the wife. 

The dinner consisted of a boiled leg of 
mutton, a large piece of roast beef, po- 
tatoes, onions, and an immense pot of 
tea. No glasses were even put upon the 
table. The two ladies had dressed for 
dinner, and were bright and pretty as 
they would have been in a country house 
at home,— but Harry Heathcote had sat 
down just as he had entered the room. 

“1 know you are tired to death,” said 
his wife, “when I see you eat your din- 
ner like that.” 

“It isn’t being tired, Mary;—I’m not 
particularly tired. But I must be off 
again in about an hour.” 

“ Out again to-night ?” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“ Oa horseback ?” 

“How else? Old Bates and Mickey 
are in their saddles still. I don’t want to 
have my fences burned as soon as they’re 
put up. It’s a ticklish thing to think 
that a spark of fire anywhere about the 
place might ruin me, and to know at the 
same time that every man about the run 
and every swagsman that passes along 
have matches in their pockets. There 
isn’t a pipe lighted on Gangoil this time 
of the year that mightn’t make a beggar 
of youand me. That’s another reason 
why I wouldn’t have the young ’un a 
squatter.” ° 

“T declare, I think that squatters have 
more trouble than any people in the 
world,” said Kate Daly. 

“ Free-selectors have their own troub- 
les too, Kate,” said he. 

It must be explained as we go on, that 
Heathcote felt that he had received a 
great and peculiar grievance from the 
hands of one Medlicot, a stranger who 
had lately settled near him; and that 
this last remark referred to a somewhat 
favourable opinion which had been ex- 
pressed about this stranger by the two 
ladies. It was a little unfair, as having 
been addressed specially to Kate,—in- 
tending as it did to imply that Kate had 
better consider the matter well before 
she allowed her opinion of the stranger 
to become dangerously favourable ; — 
for in truth she had said no more than 
her sister. 

“The Medlicots’ troubles will never 
trouble me, Harry,” she said. 

“I hope not, Kate: nor mine either 
more than we can help.” 

“But they do,” said Mary. “They 
trouble me, and her too, very much.” 

“A man’s back should be broad 
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enough to bear all that for himself,” said 
Harry. “I get ashamed of myself when 
I grumble, and yet one seems to be surly 
if one doesn’t speak out what one’s think- 
ing.” 

“TI hope you will always tell me what 
you’re thinking, dear.” 

“Well, I suppose I shall ;—till this 
fellow is old enough to be talked to, and 
to be made to bear the burden of his 
father’s care.” 

“By that. time, Harry, you will have 
got rich, and we shall all be in England ; 
—shan’t we?” 

“TI°don’t know about being rich, but 
we shall have been free-selected off Gan- 
goil. Now, Mrs. Growler, we’re done 
dinner, and I'll have a pipe before I 
make another start. Is Jacko in the 
kitchen? Send him through to me on 
to the verandah.” 

Gangoil was decidedly in the bush, — 
according to common Australian par- 
lance, all sheep stations are in the bush, 
even though there shoulc not be a tree 
or shrub within sight. They who live 
away from the towns live a “ bush life.” 
Small towns, as they grow up, are called 
bush towns,—as we talk of country 
towns. The “bush,” indeed, is the coun- 
try generally. But the Heathcotes lived 
absolutely and actually in the bush, 
There are Australian pastures which con- 
sist of plains on which not a tree is to be 
seen for miles ; but others are forests, so 
far extending, that their limits are almost 
unknown. Gangoil was surrounded by 
forest, in some places so close as to be 
impervious to men and almost to animals, 
in which the undergrowth was thick and 
tortuous and almost platted, through which 
no path could be made without an axe, — 
but of which the greater portions were 
open without any underwood, between 
| which the sheep could wander at their 
; will, and men could ride, with a sparse 
surface of coarse grass, which after rain 

would be luxuriant, but in hot weather 
; would be scorched down to the ground. 
At such times, — and those times were by 
| far the more common, —a stranger would 





| wonder where the sheep would find their 


feed. Immediately round the house, or 
! station, as it was called, about one hun- 
dred acres had been cleared, — or nearly 
cleared, with a few trees left here and 
there for ornament or shade. Further 
a-field, but still round the home quarters, 
the trees had been destroyed, the run of 
the sap having been stopped by “ring- 
ing” the bark; but they still stood like 
troops of skeletons, and would stand, 
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very ugly to look at, till they fell in the 
course of nature by reason of their own 
rottenness. There was a man always at 
work about the place, — Boscobel he was 
called, — whose sole business was to de- 
stroy the timbers after this fashion, so 
that the air might get through to the 
grasses, and that the soil might be re- 
lieved from the burden of nurturing the 
forest trees. 

For miles around, the domain was 
divided into paddocks,—as they were 
there called; but these were so large 
that a stranger might wander in one of 
them for a day and never discover that 
he was enclosed. There were five or six 
paddocks on the Gangoil run, each of 
which comprised ever ten thousand acres, 
and, as all the land was undulating, and 
as the timber was around you every- 
where, one paddock was exactly like 
another. The scenery in itself was fine, 
for the trees were often large, and here 
and there rocky knolls would crop up, and 
there were broken crevices in the ground ; 
—but it was al! alike. A stranger 
would wonder that any one straying from 
the house should find his way back to it. 
There were sundry bush houses here and 
there, and the so-called road to the coast 
from the wide pastoral districts further 
west passed across the run ;—but these 
roads and tracks would travel hither and 
thither, new tracks being opened from 
time to time by the heavy wool-drays 
and store waggons, as in wet weather the 
ruts on the old tracks would become in- 
surmountable. 

The station itself was certainly very 
pretty. It consisted of a cluster of cot- 
tages, each of which possessed a ground 
floor only. No such luxury as stairs was 
known at Gangoil. It stood about half a 
mile from the Mary river, on the edge of 
a creek which ran into it. The principal 
edifice, that in which the Heathcotes 
lived, contained only one sitting-room, 
and a bedroom on each side of it; — but 
in truth there was another room, very 
spacious, in which the family really 
passed their time; and this was the 
verandah which ran along the front and 
two ends of the house. It was twelve 
feet broad, and of course of great length. 
Here were clustered the rocking-chairs, 
and sofas, and work-tables, and very 
often the cradle of the family. Here 
stood Mrs. Heathcote’s sewing-machine, 
—and here the master would sprawl at 
his length, while his wife, or his wife’s 
sister, read to him. It was here, in fact, 
that they lived, having a parlour simply 
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for their meals. Behind the main edifice, 
there stood, each apart, various build- 
ings, forming an irregular quadrangle. 
The kitchen came first, with a small ad- 
jacent chamber in which slept the 
Chinese man-cook, Sing Sing,—as he 
had come to be called; then the cottage, 
consisting also of three rooms and a 
small verandah, in which lived Harry’s 
superintendent, commonly known as Old 
Bates, a man who had been a squat- 
ter once himself, and having lost his all 
in bad times, now worked for a small sal- 
ary. In the cottage, two of the rooms 
were devoted to hospitality when, as was 
not unusual, guests known or unknown 
came the way; and here Harry himself 
would sleep, if the entertainment of 
other ladies crowded the best apart- 
ments. Then at the back of the quad- 
rangle was the store, perhaps of all the 
buildings the most important. In here 
was kept a kind of shop, which was sup- 
posed, according to an obsolete rule, to 
be open for custom for half-a-day twice 
a week. The exigencies of the station 
did not allow of this regularity ; — but 
after some fashion the shop was main- 
tained. Tea was to be bought there, and 
sugar, tobacco, and pickles, jam, nails, 
boots, hats, flannel shirts, and moleskin 
trousers. Anybody who came might buy, 
but the intention was to provide the sta- 
tion hands, who would otherwise have had 
to go or send thirty miles for the supply 
of their wants. Very little money was 
taken here, generally none. But the 
quantity of pickles, jam, and tobacco sold 
was great. The men would consume 
large quantities of these bush delicacies, 
and the cost would be deducted from 
their wages. The tea and sugar, and 
flour also was given out weekly, as ra- 
tions,— so much a week,—and meat was 
supplied to them after the same fashion. 
For it was the duty of this young auto- 
cratic patriarch to find provisions for all 
who were employed around him. For 
such luxuries as jam and tobacco the 
men paid themselves. On the fourth side 
of the quadrangle was a rough coach- 
house, and rougher stables. The car- 
riage part of the establishment consisted 
of two “buggies,” —so called always in 
the bush, open carriages on four wheels, 
one of which was intended to hold two 
and the other four sitters. A Londoner 
looking at them would have declared 
them to be hopeless ruins; but Harry 
Heathcote still made wonderful journeys 
in them, taking care generally that the 
wheels were sound, and using ropes for 
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the repair of dilapidations. The stables 
were almost unnecessary, as the horses, 
of which the supply at Gangoil was very 
large, roamed in the horse-paddock, a 
comparatively small enclosure containing 
not above three or four hundred acres, 
and were driven up as they were wanted. 
One horse was always kept close at home 
with which to catch the others,— but this 
horse for handiness was generally hitched 
to a post outside the kitchen door. Harry 
was proud of his horses, and was some- 
times heard to say that few men in Eng- 
land had a lot of thirty at hand as he had, 
out of which so many would be able to 
carrya man eighty miles in eight hours 
at a moment’s notice. But his stable ar- 
rangements would not have commanded 
respect in the “shires.” The animals 
were never groomed, never fed, and most 
of them never shod. They lived upon 
grass, and, as he always said, “cut their 
own bread and butter ” for themselves. 
Gangoil was certainly very pretty. The 
verandah was covered in- with striped 
blinds, so that when the sun shone hot, 
or when the rains fell heavily, or when 
the musquitoes were more than usually 
troublesome, there might be something 
of the protection of an enclosed room. 
Up all the posts there were flowering 


creepers, which covered the front with 
greenery even when the flowers were 


wanting. From the front of the house 
down to the creek, there was a pleasant 
falling garden,—heart-breaking indeed 
in regard to vegetables, for the opossums 
always came first, and they who followed 
the opossums got but little. But the 
garden gave a pleasant homelike look to 
the place, and was very dear to Harry,— 
who was perhaps indifferent in regard to 
peas and tomatoes. Harry Heathcote 
was very proud of the place,— for he had 
made it all himself, having pulled down a 
wretched barrack that he had found there. 
But he was far prouder of his wool-shed, 
which he had also built, and which he re- 
garded as first and foremost among wool- 
sheds in those parts. By and bye, we 
shall be called to visit the wool-sheds. 
Though Heathcote had done all this for 
Gangoil, it must be understood that the 
vast extent of territory over which his 
sheep ran was by no means his own prop- 
erty. He was simply the tenant of the 
Crown, paying a rent computed at so 
much a sheep. He had indeed purchased 
the ground on which his house stood,— 
but this he had done simply to guard him- 
self against other purchasers. These 
other purchasers were the bane of his 
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existence, the one great sorrow which, as 
he said, broke his heart. 

While he was speaking, a rouzh-look- 
ing lad, about sixteen years of age, came 
through the parlour to the verandah,— 
dressed very much like his master, but 
unwashed, uncombed, and with that wild 
look which falls upon those who wander 
about the Australian plains, livinga no- 
mad. life. This was Jacko,— so-called, 
and no one knew him by any other name, 
—alad whom Heathcote had picked up 
about six months since, and who had be- 
come a favourite. “ The old woman says 
as you was wanting me?” suggested 
Jacko. 

“ Going to be fine to-night, Jacko?” 

Jacko went to the edge of the veran- 
dah, and looked up to the sky. “My 
word ! little squall a coming,” he said. 

“I wish it would come from ten thou- 
sand buckets,” said the master. 

“No buckets at all,” said Jacko. 
“ Want the horses, master ?” 

“ Of course I want horses, and I want 
you to come with me. There are two 
horses, saddled there; I’ll ride Hamlet.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A NIGHT’S RIDE. 


HARRY jumped from ‘the ground, 
kissed his wife, called her “old girl,” 
and told her to be happy, and got on his 
horse at the garden gate. Both the la- 
dies came off the verandah to see him 
start. ‘It’s as dark as pitch,” said Kate 
Daly. 

“That’s because you have just come 
out of the light.” 

“ But it is dark,—quite dark. You 
won’t be late, will you?” said the wife. 

“T can’t be very early, as it’s near ten 
now. I shall be back about twelve.” So 
saying he broke at once into a gallop, and 
vanished into the night, his young groom 
scampering after him. 

“Why should he go out now?” Kate 
said to her sister. - 

“ He is afraid of fire.” 

“But he can’t prevent the fires by 
riding about in the dark. I suppose the 
fires come from the heat.” ~ 

“He thinks they come from enemies, 
and he has heard . something. One 
wretched man may do so much when 
everything is dried to tinder. I do so 
wish it would rain.” 

The night in truth was very dark. It 
was now mid-summer, at which time with 
us the days are so long that the coming 
of the one almost catches the departure 
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of its predecessor. But Gangoil was 
not far outside the tropics, and there 
were no long summer nights. The heat 
was intense ; but there was a low sough- 
ing wind which seemed to moan among 
the trees without moving them. As they 
crossed the little home enclosure and the 
horse-paddock, the track was just visible ; 
the trees being dead and the spaces open. 
About half a mile from the house, while 
they were still in the horse-paddock, 
Harry turned from the track, and Jacko, 
of course, turned withhim. “ You can sit 
your horse jumping, Jacko?” he asked. 

“ My word ! jump like glory,” answered 
Jacko. He was soon tried. Harry rode 
at the bush fence,— which was not in- 
deed much of a fence, made of logs 
lengthways and _ crossways, about three 
feet and a half high,— and went over it. 
Jacko followed him, rushing his horse at 
the leap, losing his seat and almost fall- 
ing over the animal’s shoulders as he 
came to the ground. “My word!” said 
Jacko, just saving himself by a scramble ; 
“ who ever saw the like of that?” 

“Why don’t you sit in your saddle, you 
stupid young duffer?” 

“Sit in my saddle! Why don’t he 
jump proper? Well; yougoon. I don’t 
know that I’m aduffer. Duffer, indeed! 
My word.” Heathcote had turned to the 
left, leaving the track, which was indeed 
the main road towards the nearest town 
and the coast, and was now pushing on 
through the forest with no pathway at 
all to guide him. To ordinary eyes 
the attempt to steer any course would 
have been hopeless. But an Australian 
squatter, if he have any well-grounded 
claim to the character ot a bushman, has 
eyes which are not ordinary, and he has, 
probably, nurtured within himself, un- 
consciously, topographical instincts which 
are unintelligible to the inhabitants of 
cities. Harry, too, was near his own 
home, and went forward through the 
thick gloom without a doubt, Jacko fol- 
lowing him faithfully. In about half-an- 
hour they came to another fence, but 
now it was too absolutely dark for jump- 
ing. Harry had not seen it till he was 
close to it, and then he pulled up his 
horse. “My word; why don’t you jump 
away, Mr. Harry? Who’s aduffer now?” 

‘“* Hold your tongue, or I'll put my whip 
across your back. Get down and help 
me pull alogaway. The horses couldn’t 
see where to put their feet.” Jacko did 
as he was bid, and worked hard, but still 
grumbled at having been called a duffer. 
The animals were quickly led over, the logs 
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were replaced, and the two were again 
galloping through the forest. ‘I thought 
you were making for the wool-shed,” 
said Jacko. 

“We're eight miles beyond the wool- 
shed,” said Harry. They had now crossed 
another paddock, and had come to the 
extreme fence on the run. The Gangoil 
pastures extended much further, but in 
that direction had not as yet been en- 
closed. Here they Loth got off their 
horses and walked along the fence till 
they came to an opening,—with a slip 
panel, or moveable bars,— which had 
been Heathcote’s intended destination. 
“Hold the horses, Jacko, till I come 
back,” he said. Jacko when alone, noth- 
ing daunted by the darkness or solitude, 
seated himself on the top rail, took out a 
pipe, and struck a match. When the to- 
bacco was ignited he dropped the match 
on the dry grass at his feet, and a little 
flame instantly sprang up. The boy 
waited a few seconds till the flames be- 
gan to run, and then putting his feet to- 
gether on the ground stamped out the in- 
cipient fire. ‘ My word,” said Jacko to 
himself ; “it’s easy done any way.” 

Harry went on to the left for about 
half a mile, and then stood leaning 
against the fence. It was very dark, but 
he was now looking over into an enclos- 
ure which had been altogether cleared of 
trees, and which, as he knew well, had 
been cultivated and was covered with 
sugar canes. Where he stood he was not 
distant above a quarter of a mile from 
the river, and the field before him ran 
down to the banks. This was the se- 
lected land of Giles Medlicot,— two 
years since a portion of his own run, 
which had now been purchased from the 
Government,—for the loss of which he 
had received aad was entitled to receive 
no compensation. And the matter was 
made worse for him by the fact that the 
interloper had come between him and 
the river. But he was not standing here 
near midnight merely to exercise his 
wrath by straining his eyes through the 
darkness at his neighbour’s crops. He 
put his finger into his mouth to wet it, 
and then held it up that he might dis- 
cover which way the light breath of wind 
was coming. There was stiil the low 
moan to be heard continually through the 
forest, and yet not a leaf seemed to be 
moved. After a while he thought he 
caught a sound, and put his ear down to 
the ground. He distinctly heard a foot- 
step, and rising up walked quickly to- 
wards the spot whence the noise came. 
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“ Who’s that ?”’ he said, as he saw the 
figure of a man standing on his side of 
the fence, and leaning against it, with a 
pipe in his mouth. 

“Who are you?” replied the man on 
the fence. “ My name is Medlicot.” 

“Oh, Mr. Medlicot, is it ?” 

“Ts that Mr. Heathcote ? Good night, 
Mr.-Heathcote. You are going about at 
a late hour of the night.” 

“]T have to go about early and late ; but 
I ain’t later than you.” 

“’m close at home,” said Medlicot. 

“Tam, at any rate, on my own run,” 
said Harry. 

“You mean to say that I am trespass- 
ing,” said the other; “because I can 
very soon jump back over the fence.” 

“T didn’t mean that at all, Mr. Medli- 
cot; anybody is welcome on my run, 
night or day, who knows how to behave 
himself.” 

“T hope I’m included in that list.” 

“Just so;—of course. Considering 
the state that everything is in, and all the 
damage that a fire would do, I rather wish 
that people would be a little more careful 
about smoking.” 

“My canes, Mr. Heathcote, would 
burn quite as quickly as your grass.” 

“Tt is not only the grass. I’ve a hun- 


dred miles of fencing on the run whichis 
as dry as a tinder; not to talk of the sta- 
tion and the wool-shed.” . 
“They shan’t suffer from my neglect, 
Mr. Heathcote.” 
“You have men about who mayn’t be 


so careful. The wind, such as it is, is 
coming right across from your place. If 
there were light enough, I could show 
you three or four patches where there has 
been fire within a half mile of this spot. 
There was a log burning there for two or 
three days not long ago which was lighted 
by one of your men.” 

“That was a fortnight since. There 
was no heat then, and the men were boil- 
ing their kettle. I spoke about it.” 

“A log like that, Mr. Medlicot, will 
burn for weeks sometimes. I'll tell you 
fairly what I’m afraid of. There’s a man 
with you, whom I turned out of the shed 
last shearing, and I think he might puta 
match down,— not by accident.” 

“You mean Nokes. As far as I know, 
he’s adecent man. You wouldn’t have 
me not employ aman just because you 
had dismissed him ?” 

“Certainly not ;—that is, I shouldn’t 
think of dictating to you about such a 
thing.” 

. Well, no, Mr. Heathcote, I suppose 
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not. Nokes has got to earn his bread 
though you did dismiss him. I don’t 
know that he’s not as honest a man as 
youor I.” 

“Tf so, there’s three of us very bad ; — 
that’s all, Mr. Medlicot. Good night ;— 
and if you’lltrouble yourself to look after 
the ash of your tobacco it might be the 
saving of me and all I have.” So saying 
he turned round, and made his way back 
to the horses. 

Medlicot had placed himself on the 
fence during the interview, and he still 
kept his seat. Of course he was now 
thinking of the man who had just left 
him, whom he declared to himself to be 
an ignorant, prejudiced, ill-constituted 
cur. “I believe in his heart he thinks 
that I’m going to set fire to his run,” he 
said almost aloud. “And because he 
grows wool he thinks himself above 
everybody in the Colony. He occupies 
thousands of acres, and employs three or 
four men. | till about two hundred, and 
maintain thirty families.. But he is such 
a pig that he can’t understand all that ; 
and he thinks that I must be something 
low because I’ve bought with my own 
money a bit of land which never belonged 
to him, and which he couldn’t use.” 
Such was the nature of Giles Medlicot’s 
soliloquy as he sat swinging his legs, and 
still smoking his pipe, on the fence which 
divided his sugar-canes from the other 
young man’s run. 

And Harry Heathcote uttered his so- 
liloquy also. “I wouldn’t swear that he 
wouldn’t do it himself after all ;” mean- 
ing that he almost suspected that Medli- 
cot himself would be an incendiary. To 
7 his way of thinking, a man who 
would take advantage of the law to buy a 
bit of another man’s land,—or become a 
free-selector as the term goes,— was a 
public enemy, and might be presumed 
capable of any iniquity. It was all very 
well for the girls,— meaning his wife and 
sister-in-law,— to tell him that Medlicot 
had the manners of a genthkeman and 
had come of decent people. Women 
were always soft enough to be taken by 
soft hands, a good-looking face, and a 
decent coat. This Medlicot went about 
dressed like a man in the towns, exhibit- 
ing, as Harry thought, a contemptible, 
unmanly finery. Of what use was it to 
tell him that Medlicot was a gentleman ? 
What Harry knew was that since Medli- 
cot had come he had lost his sheep, that 
the heads of three or four had been found 
buried on Medlicot’s side of his run, and 
that if he dismissed “a hand” Medlicot 
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employed him,—a proceeding which, in 
Harry Heathcote’s aristocratic and patri- 
archal views of life, was altogether un- 
gentlemanlike. How were the “hands” 
to be kept in their place if one employer 
of labour did not back up another ? 

He had been warned to be on his 

uard against fire. The warnings had 

ardly been implicit, but yet had come in 
a shape which made him unable to ignore 
them. Old Bates, whom he trusted im- 
plicitly, and who was a man of very few 
words, had told him to be on his guard. 
The German, at whose hut he had been 
in the morning, Karl Bender by name, 
and a servant of his own, had told him 
that there would be fire about before 
long. “Why should any one want to 
ruin me?” Harry had asked. “Did I 
ever wrong a man of a shilling?” The 
German had learned to know his young 
master, had made his way through the 
crust of his master’s character, and 
was prepared to be faithful at all points, 
—though he too could have quarrelled 
and have avenged himself had it not 
chanced that he had come to the point of 
loving instead of hating his employer. 
“You like too much to be governor over 
all,” said the German, as he stooped over 
the fire in his own hut, in his anxiety to 
boil the water for Heathcote’s tea. 


* Somebody must be governor, or every- 
thing would go to the devil,” said Harry. 
“Duat’s true;—only fellows don’t like 


be made feel it,” said the German. 
“ Nokes,— he was made feel it, when you 
put him over de gate.” But neither 
would Bates nor the German express ab- 
solute suspicion of any man. That Med- 
licot’s “hands” at the sugar-mill were 
stealing his sheep, Harry thought that he 
knew ; —but that was comparatively a 
small affair, and he would not have 
pressed it, as he was without absolute 
evidence. And even he had a feeling 
that it would be unwise to increase the 
anger felt against himself,— at any rate 
during the present heats. 

Jacko had his pipe still alight when 
Heathcote returned. “ You young mon- 
key,” said he, “have you been using 
matches ?” 

“Why not, Mr. Harry? Don’t the 
grass burn ready, Mr. Harry;—my 
word!” Then Jacko stooped down, lit 
another match, and showed Heathcote 
the burned patch. 

“Was it so when we came?” Harry 
asked, with emotion. Jacko, still kneel- 
ing on the ground, and holding the light- 
ed match in his hand, shook his head, 
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and tapped his breast, indicating that he 
had burned the grass. “You dropped 
the match by accident ?” 

“ My word, no. Did it o’ purpose to 
see. It’s all just one as gunpowder, Mr. 
Harry.” Harry got on his horse without 
a word, and rode away through the forest, 
taking a direction different from that by 
which he had come, and the boy followed 
him. He was by no means certain that 
this young fellow might not turn against 
him ; but it had been a part of his theory 
to make no difference to any man be- 
cause of such fears. If he could make 
the men around him respect him, then they 
would treat him well ;— but they coulc 
never be brought to respect him by flattery. 
He was very nearly right in his views 
of men,—and would have been right al- 
together could he have seen accurately 
what justice demanded for others as well 
as for himself. As far as the inténtion 
went, he was minded to be just to every 
man, 

It seemed as they were riding that the 
heat grew fiercer and fiercer. Though 
there was still the same moaning sound 
there was not a breath of air. They had 
now got upon a track very well known to 
Heathcote, which led up from the river 
to the wool-shed, and so on to the sta- 
tion, and they had turned homewards. 
When they were near the wool-shed sud- 
denly there fell a heavy drop or two of 
rain. Harry stopped, and turaed his 
face upwards, when in a moment, the 


whole heavens above them and the for- 


est around were illumined by a flash of 
lightning so near them that it made each 
of them start in his saddle, and made the 
horses shudder in every limb. Then 
came the roll of thunder immediately 
over their heads, and with the thunder 
rain so thick and fast that Harry’s “ten 
thousand buckets ” seemed to be emptied 
directly over their heads. “ God A’mighty 
has put out the fires now,” said Jacko. 

Harry paused for a moment, feeling the 
rain through to his bones, for he had 
nothing on over his shirt, and rejoicing 
init. “Yes,” he said ;—‘“*we may go 
to bed for a week and let the grass grow 
and the creeks fill and the earth cool. 
Half-an-hour like this over the whole 
run, and there won’t be a dry stick on it.” 
As they went on the horses splashed 
through the water. It seemed as though 
a deluge were falling, and that already 
the ground beneath their feet were be- 
coming a lake. “We might have too 
much of this, Jacko.” 

“ My word, yes.” 
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“ T don’t want to have the Mary flooded 
again.” 

“ My word, no.” 

But by the time they reached the wool- 
shed it was over. From the first drop to 
the last there had hardly been a space of 
twenty minutes. But still there was a 
noise of waters as the little streams 
washed hither and thither to their des- 
tined courses, and still the horses 
splashed, and still there was the feeling 
of an incipient deluge. When they 
reached the wool-shed, Harry again got 
off his horse, and Jacko, dismounting 
also, hitched the two animals to the post 
and followed his master into the building. 
Harry struck a wax match, and holding it 
up strove to look round the building by 
the feeble light which it shed. It was a 
remarkable edifice, built in the shape of 
a great T, open at the sides, with a sharp- 
pitched timber roof covered with felt, 
which came down within four feet of the 
ground. It was calculated to hold about 
four hundred sheep at a time, and was 
divided into pens of various sizes, par- 
titioned off for various purposes. If 


Harry Heathcote was sure of anything, 
he was sure that his wool-shed was the 
best that had ever been built in this dis- 
“ By Jimini! what’s that?” said 


trict. 
Jacko. 

“Did you hear anything?” Jacko 
pointed with his finger down the centre 
walk of the shed, and Harry, striking 
another match as he went, rushed for- 
ward. But the match was out as soon as 
ignited, and gave no glimmer of light. 
Nevertheless he saw, or thought that he 
saw, the figure of a man escaping out of 
the open end of the shed. The place 
itself was black as midnight, but the 
space beyond was clear of trees, and the 
darkness outside being a few shades 
lighter than within the building, allowed 
something of the outline of a figure to be 
visible. And, as the man escaped, the 
sounds of his footsteps were audible 
enough. Harry called to him, but of 
course received no answer. Had he pur- 
sued him he would have been obliged to 
cross sundry rails, which would have so 
delayed him as to give him no chance of 
success. “I knew there was a fellow 
about,” he said; “one of our own men 
would not have run like that.” Jacko 
shook his head, but did not speak. “He 
got in here for shelter out of the rain, but 
he was doing no good about the place.” 
Jacko again shook his head. “I wonder 
who he was?” Jacko came up and whis- 
pered in his ear, “ Bill Nokes.” 
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“You couldn’t see him.” 

“ See’d the drag of his leg.” Nowit 
was well known that the man Nokes had 
injured some of his muscles, and habit- 
ually dragged one foot after another. 

“T don’t think you could have been 
sure of him by such a glimpse as that.” 

“ May be not,” said the boy, — “only 
I’m sure as sure.” Harry Heathcote 
said not another word, but getting again 
upon his horse galloped home. It was 
past one when he reached the station, 
but the two girls were waiting up for him, 
and at once began to condole with him 
because he was wet. “Wet!” said 
Harry, “if you could only know how 
much I prefer things being wet to dry just 
at present! But give Jacko some supper. 
I must keep that young fellow in good 
humour if I can.” So Jacko had halfa 
loaf of bread, and a small pot of jam, and 
a large jug of cold tea provided for him, 
in the enjoyment of which luxuries he 
did not seem to be in the least impeded 
by the fact that he was wet through to 
the skin. Harry Heathcote had another 
nobbler, — being only the second in the 
day, — and then went to bed. 


CHAPTER III. 
MEDLICOT’S MILL. 


As Harry had said, they might all now 
lie in bed for a day or two. The rain 
had set aside for the time the necessity 
for that urgent watchfulness which kept 
all hands on the station hard at work dur- 
ing the great heat. There was not, 
generally, much rest during the year at 
Gangoil. Lambing in April and May, 
washing and shearing in September, Oc- 
tober, and November, with the fear of 
fires and the necessary precautions in 
December and January, did not leave 
more than sufficient intervals for lookin 
after the water-dams, making and mend- 
ing fences, procuring stores, and attend- 
ing to the ailments of the flocks. No man 
worked harder than the young squatter. 
But now there had suddenly come a da 
or two of rest,—rest from work whic 
was not of itself productive, but only re- 
medial, and which, therefore, was not be- 
grudged. 

But it soon was apparent that the rest 
could be only for a day or two. The rain 
had fallen as from ten thousand buckets, 
but it had fallen only for a space of 
minutes. On the following morning the 
thirsty earth had apparently swallowed all 
the flood. The water in the creek be- 
neath the house stood two feet higher 
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than it had done, and Harry, when he whether successful or not in making 
visited the dams round the run, found money, had certainly succeeded in grow- 
that they were full to overflowing, and the ing crops of sugar-canes and in erecting 
rasses were already springing, so quick|a mill for crushing them. It probably 
is the all but tropical growth of the coun-| takes more than two years for aman him- 
try. They might be safe, perhaps, for; selfto discover whether he can achieve 
eight-and-forty hours. Fire would run/| ultimate success in such an enterprise ; 
only when the ground was absolutely dry, | and Medlicot was certainly not a man like- 
peow firs every twig or leaf was a com- ly to talk much to others of his private con- 
bustible. But during those eight-and-| cerns. The mill had just been built, and he 
forty hours there might be comparative , had livedthere himself as soon asa water- 
ease at Gangoil. | tight room had been constructed. It was 
On the day following the night of the; only within the last three months that he 
ride Mrs. Heathcote suggested to her had completed a small cottage residence, 
husband that she and Kate should ride} and had brought his mother to live with 
over to Medlicot’s Mill, as the place was; him. Hitherto he had hardly made him- 
already named, and call on Mrs. Medlicot.| self popular. He was not either fish or 
“Tt isn’t Christian,” she said, “for people fowl. The squatters regarded him as 
living out in the bush as we are to quarrel an interloper, and as a man _ holding 
with their neighbours just because they | opinions directly adverse to their own in- 
are neighbours.” terests, —in which they were right. And 


“ Neighbours !” said Harry; “I don’t | 
know any word that there’s so much hum-} 
bug about. The Samaritan was the best 
neighbour I ever heard of, and he lived a 
long way off, [take it. Anyway he wasn’t 
a free-selector.” 

“ Harry, that’s profane.” 

“ Everything I say is wicked. You can; 


the small free-selectors, who lived on the 
labour of their own hands, —or, as was 
said of many of them, by stealing sheep 
and cattle, — knew well that he was not 
of their class. But Medlicot had gone 
his way steadfastly, if not happily, and 
complained aloud to no one in the midst 
of his difficulties. He had not, perhaps, 


go, of course, if you like it. I don’t want | found the Paradise which he had expected 


to quarrel with anybody.” |in Queensland, but he had found that he 


“ Quarrelling is so uncomfortable,” said | could grow sugar, and having begun the 


his wife. work he was determined to go on with it. 

“That’s a matter of taste. There are] Heathcote was his nearest neighbour, 
people whom I find it very comfortable to| and the only man in his own rank of life 
quarrel with. I shouldn’t at all like not|who lived within twenty miles of him. 
to quarrel with the Brownbies, and I’m , When he had started his enterprise he 
not at all sure it mayn’t come to be the; had hoped to make this man his friend, — 


same with Mr. Giles Medlicot.” 

“ The Brownbies live by sheep-stealing | 
and horse-stealing.” 

“And Medlicot means to live by em-| 
ploying sheep-stealers and horse-stealers. 
You can go if you like it. You won't 
wan’t me to go with you. Will you have 
the buggy?” But the ladies said that: 
they would ride. The air was cooler now 
than it had been, and they would like the 
exercise. They would take Jacko with, 
them to open the slip-rails, and they would | 
be back by seven for dinner. So they 
started, taking the track by the wool-shed. | 
The wool-shed was about two miles from | 
the station, and Mediicot’s Mill was seven | 
miles further, on the bank of the river. | 

Mr. Giles Medlicot, though at Gangoil | 
he was still spoken of as a new-comer, | 
had already been located for nearly two. 
years on the land which he had purchased 
immediately on his coming to the colony. | 
He had come out direct from England 
with the intention of growing sugar, and 


not comprehending at first how great a 
cause for hostility was created by the very 
purchase of the land. He had been a 
new-comer from the old country, and be- 
ing alone had desired friendship. He 
was Harry Heathcote’s equal in educa- 
tion, intelligence, and fortune, if not in 
birth,— which surely in the Australian 
bush need not count for much. He had 
assumed, when first meeting the squatter, 
that good fellowship between them, on 
equal terms, would be acceptable to both ; 
but his overtures had been coldly re- 
ceived. Then he, too, had drawn himself 
up, had declared that Heathcote was an 
ignorant ass, and had unconsciously made 
up his mind to commence hostilities. It 
was in this spirit that he had taken Nokes 
into his mill,-—of whose character, had 
he inquired about it, he would certainly 
have heard no good. He had now brought 
his mother to Medlicot’s Mill. She and 
the Gangoil ladies had met each other on 
neutral ground, and it was almost neces- 
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sary that they should either be friends or | 
absolute enemies. Mrs. Heathcote had’ 
been aware of this, and had declared that 
enmity was horrible. “Upon my word,” 
said Harry, “I sometimes think that 
friendship is more so. I suppose I’m 
fitted for bush life, for I want to see no' 
one from year’s end to year’s end but my | 
own family and my own people.” And, 
yet this young patriarch in the wilderness | 
was only twenty-four years old, and had | 
been educated at an English school ! 
Medlicot’s cottage was about a hundred | 
and fifty yards from the mill, looking 
down upon the Mary, the banks of which | 
at this spot were almost precipitous. The | 
site for the plantation had been chosen | 
because the river afforded the means of | 
carriage down to the sea, and the mill had 
been so constructed that the sugar-hogs- 
heads could be lowered from the build- | 
ings into the river boats. Here Mrs. | 
Heathcote and Kate Daly found the old 
lady sitting at work, all alone, in the ve- 
randah. She was a handsome old wo- 
man, with grey hair, seventy years of age, 
with wrinkled face, and a toothless mouth, 
but with bright eyes, and with no signs 
of the infirmity of age. “This is gay 


kind of you to run so far to see an auld 
woman,” she said. Mrs. Heathcote de- 


clared that they were used to the heat, 
and that after the rain the air was pleas- 
ant. “You’re two bright lassies, and 
you’re hearty,” she said. “ I’m auld, and 
just out of Cumberland, and I find it’s hot 
enough, —and I’m no gude at horseback 
at all. I didna know how I’m to get 
aboot.” Then Mrs. Heathcote explained 
that there was an excellent track for a 
buggy all the way to Gangoil. “Giles is 
ae telling me that I’m to gang aboot in a 
bouggey, but I do na feel sure of thae 
bouggies.” Mrs. Heathcote, of course, 
praised the country carriages, and the 
country roads, and the country generally. 
Tea was brought in, and the old lady was 
delighted with her guests. Since she 
had been at the mill week had followed 
week, and she had seen no woman’s face, 
but that of the uncouth girl who waited 
upon her. “Did ye ever see rain like 
that?” she said, putting up her hands. 
“I thought the Lord was sending His 
clouds down upon us in a lump like.” 
Then she told them that some of the 
men had declared that if it went on like 
that for two hours the Mary would rise 
and take the cottage ee Giles, how- 
ever, had declared that to be trash, as the 
cottage was twenty feet above the ordi- 
nary course of the river. 
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They were just rising to take their leave 
when Giles Medlicot himself came in out 
of the mill. He was a man of good pres- 
ence, dark and tall like Heathcote, but 
stoutly made, with a strongly marked 
face, given to frowning much when he 
was eager, bright-eyed, with a broad fore- 
head,— certainly a man to be observed as 
far as his appearance was concerned. 
He was dressed much as a gentleman 
dresses in the country at home, and was 
therefore accounted to be a fop by Harry 
Heathcote, who was rarely seen abroad in 
other garb than that which has been de- 
scribed. Harry was an aristocrat, and 
hated such innovations in the bush as 
cloth coats and tweed trousers and neck 
handkerchiefs. 

Medlicot had been full of wrath against 
his neighbour all the morning. There 
had been a tone in Heathcote’s voice 
when he gave his parting warning as to 
the fire in Medlicot’s pipe which the su- 
gar-grower had felt to be intentionally in- 
solent. Nothing had been said which 
could be openly resented, but offence 
had surely been intended; and then he 
had remembered that his mother had 


| been already some months at the Mill, 


and that no mark of neighbourly courtesy 
had been shown to her. The Heathcotes 
had, he thought, chosen to assume them- 
selves to be superior to him and his,— 
and to treat him as though he had been 
some labouring man who had saved 
money enough to purchase a bit of land 
for himself. He was, therefore, aston- 
ished to find the two young ladies sitting 
with his mother on the very day after such 
an interview as that of the preceding 
night. “ The leddies from Gangoil, Giles, 
have been guid enough to ride over and 
see me,” said his mother. Medlicot, of 
course, shook hands with them, and ex- 
pressed his sense of their kindness, — 
but he did it awkwardly. He soon, how- 
ever, declared his purpose of riding part 
of the way back with them. 

“Mr. Heathcote must have been very 
wet last night,” he said, when they were 
on horseback, addressing himself to Kate 
Daly rather than to her sister. 

“Indeed he was, —wet to the skin; 
were you not ?” 

“1 saw him at about eleven, before the 
rain began. I was close home, and just 
escaped. He must have been under it 
all. Does he often go about the run in 
that way, at night ?” 

“ Only when he’s afraid of fires,” said 
Kate. 

“Is there much to be afraid of? I 
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don’t suppose that anybody can be so, 


wicked as to wish to burn the grass.” 
Then the ladies took upon themselves to 
explain. “The fires might be caused 
from negligence or trifling accidents, or 
might possibly come from the unaided 
heat of the sun ; —or there might be ene- 
mies.” 

“My word, yes; enemies, rather!” 
said Jacko, who was riding close behind, 
and who had no idea of being kept out of 
the conversation merely because he was 
aservant. Medlicot, turning round looked 
at the lad, and asked who were the ene- 
mies. 

“ Free-selectors,” said Jacko. 

“1’m a free-selector,” said Medlicot. 

“ Did not jist mean you,” said Jacko. 

“ Jacko, you’d better hold your tongue,” 
said Mrs. Heathcote. 

“Hold my tongue ! Well, 
— you go cn.” 

Medlicot came as far as the wool-shed, 
and then said that he would return. He 
had thoroughly enjoyed his ride. Kate 
Daly was bright, and pretty, and winning, 
—and in the bush, when a man has not 
seen a lady perhaps for months, bright- 
ness and prettiness and winning ways 
have a double charm. To ride with fair 
women over turf, through a forest, with a 
woman who may perhaps some day be 
wooed, can be a matter of indifference 
only to avery lethargic man. Giles Med- 
licot was by no means lethargic. He 
owned to himself that though Heathcote 
was a pig-headed ass, the ladies were 
very nice,and he thought that the pig- 
headed ass in choosing one of them for 
himself had by no means taken the nicest. 
* You'll never find your way back,” said 
Kate, “if you’ve not been here before.” 

“1 never was here before, and I sup- 
~? I must find my way back.” Then 
he was urged to come on and dine at 


My word! 


Gangoil, with a promise that Jacko should 


return with him in the evening. But this 
he would not do. Heathcote was a pig- 
headed ass, who possibly regarded him 
as an incendiary simply because he had 
bought some land. This toy of Heath- 
cote’s, whose services had been offered 
to him, had not scrupled to tell him to 
his face that he was to be regarded as an 
enemy. Much as he liked the company 
of Kate Daly he could not go to the house 
of that stupid, arrogant, pig-headed young 
squatter. “I’m not such a bad bushman 
but what I can find my way to the river,” 
he said, 

“ Find it blindful,” said Jacko, who did 
not relish the ideggof going back to Med- 
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licot’s Mill as guide to another man. 
There was a weakness in the idea that 
such aid could be necessary, which was 
revolting to Jacko’s sense of bush inde- 
pendence. 

They were standing on their horses at 
the entrance to the wool-shed as they dis- 
cussed the point, when suddenly Harry 
himself appeared out of the building. He 
came up and shook hands with Medlicot, 
with sufficient courtesy, but hardly with 
cordiality, and then asked his wife as to her 
ride. ‘ We have been very jolly, haven’t 
we Kate? Of course it has been hot, but 
everything is not so frightfully parched 
as it was before the rain. As Mr. Med- 
licot has come back so far with us, we 
want him to come on and dine.” 

“Pray do, Mr. Medlicot,” said Harry. 
But again the tone of his voice was not 
sufficiently hearty to satisfy the man who 
was invited. 

“Thanks, no; I think I’ll hardly do 
that. Good night, Mrs. Heathcote, good 
night, Miss Daly;” and the two ladies 
immediately perceived that his voice, 
which had hitherto been pleasant in their, 
ears, had ceased to be cordial. 

“I’m very glad he has gone back,” said 
Heathcote. 

“Why do you say so, Harry? You are 
not given to be inhospitable, and why 
should you grudge me and Kate the rare 
pleasure of seeing a strange face ?” 

“T'll tell you why. It’s not about him 
at this moment; but I’ve been disturbed. 
Jacko, go on to the station, and say we’re 
coming. Do you hear me? Go on at 
once.” Then Jacko, somewhat unwill- 
ingly, galloped off towards the house. 
“Get off your horses, and come in here.” 

He helped the two ladies from their 
saddles, and they all went into the wool- 
shed, Harry leading the way. In one of 
the side pens, immediately under the 
roof, there was a large heap of leaves, the 
outside portion of which was at present 
damp, for the rain had beaten in upon it, 
but which had been as dry as tinder when 
collected ; and there was a row or ridge 
of mixed brush-wood and leaves so con- 
structed as to form a line from the grass 
outside on tothe heap. ‘ The fellow who 
did that was an ass;” said Harry,—“a 
greater ass than I should have taken him 
to be, not to have known that if he could 
have gotten the grass to burn outside, the 
wool-shed must have gone without all 
that preparation. But there isn’t much 
difficulty now in seeing what the fellow 
has intended.” 

“ Was it for a fire?” asked Kate. 
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“ Of course it was. He wouldn’t have 
been contented with the grass and fences, 
but wanted to make sure of the shed also. 
He’d have come to the house and burned 
us in our beds, only a fellow like that is 
too much of a coward to run the risk of 
being seen.” 

“ But, Harry, — why didn’t he light it 
when he’d done it?” said Mrs. Heathcote. 

“ Because the Almighty sent the rain 
at the very moment,” aid Blairs, striking 
the top rail of one of the pens with his 
fist. “I’m not much given to talk about 
Providence, but this looks like it ; does it 
not?” 

“He might have put a match in at the 
moment ?” 

“Rain or no rain? Yes, he might. 
But he was interrupted by more than the 
rain. I got into the shed, — myself, — 
just at the moment ;—I and Jacko. It 
was last night, when the rain was pour- 
ing. I heard the man, and dark as was 
the night, I saw his figure as he fled 
away.” 

“You didn’t know him,” said Miss 
Daly. 

“But that boy, who has the eyes of a 
cat, he knew him.” 

“ Jacko?” 

I should 


“ Jacko knew him by his gait. 
have hardly wanted any one to tell me 


who it was. I could have named the man 
at once, but for the fear of doing an in- 
justice.” 

“ And who was it?” 

“ Our friend Medlicot’s prime favourite 
and new factotum, Mr. William Nokes. 
Mr. William Nokes is the gentleman who 
intends to burn us ali out of house and 
home, and Mr. Medlicot is the gentleman 
whose pleasure it is to keep Mr. Nokes 
in the neighbourhood.” 

The two women stood awestruck for a 
moment, — but a sense of justice pre- 
vailed: upon the wife to speak. “ That 
may be all true,” she said. “ Perhaps it 
is as you say about that man. But you 
would not therefore think that Mr. Med- 
licot knows anything about it.” 

“Tt would be impossible,” said Kate. 

“T have not accused him,” said Harry ; 
— “but he knows that the man was dis- 
missed, and yet keeps him about the 
place. Of course he is responsible.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


HARRY HEATHCOTE’S APPEAL. 


For the first mile between the wool- 
shed and the house Heathcote and the 
two ladies rode without saying a word. 
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There was something so terrible in the 
reality of the danger which encompassed 
them that they hardly felt inclined to dis- 
cuss it. Harry’s dislike to Medlicot was 
quite a thing apart. That some one had 
intended to burn down the wool-shed, 
and had made preparation for doing so, 
was as apparent to the women as to him. 
And the man who had been baulked by-a 
shower of rain in his first attempt might 
soon find an opportunity for a second. 
Harry was well aware that even Jacko’s 
assertion could not be taken as evidence 
against the man whom he suspected. In 
all probability no further attempt would 
be made upon the wool-shed;—but a 
fire on some distant part of the run would 
be much more injurious to him than the 
mere burning of a building. The fire 
that might ruin him would be one which 
should get ahead before it was seen, and 
scour across the ground consuming the 
grass down to the very roots over thou- 
sands of acres, and destroying fencing 
over many miles. Such fires pass on, 
leaving the standing trees unscathed, 
avoiding even the scrub, which is too 
moist with the sap of life for consump- 
tion, but licking up with fearful rapidity 
everything that the sun has dried. He 
could watch the wool-shed and house, — 
but with no possible care could he so 
watch the whole run as to justify him in 
feeling security. There need be no pre- 
paration of leaves. A match thrown 
loosely on the ground would doit. And 
in regard to a match so thrown, it would 
be impossible to prove a guilty intention. 
“Ought we not to have dispersed the 
heap?” said Mrs. Heathcote at last, 
The minds of all of them were full of the 
matter, but these were the first words 
spoken. 

“ll leave it as it is,” said Harry, 
giving no reason for his decision. He 
was too full of thought, too heavily laden 
with anxiety to speak much. “Come, 
let’s get on ; you’ll want your dinner, and 
it’s getting dark.” So they cantered on, 
and got off their horses at the gate with- 
out another word. And not another word 
was spoken on the subject that night. 
Harry was very silent, walking up and 
down the verandah with his pipe in. his 
mouth,— not lying on the ground in idle 
enjoyment, —and there was no reading. 
The two sisters looked at him from time 
to time with wistful anxious eyes, — half 
afraid to disturb him by speech. 

As for him,—he felt that the weight 
was all on his own shoulders. He had 
worked hard, and ~~ on the way to be 
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rich. I do not know that he thought 
much about money, but he thought very 
much of success. And he was by nature 
anxious, sanguine, and impulsive. There 
might be before him, within the next 
week, such desolation as would break his 
heart. He knew men who had been 
ruined and had borne their ruin almost 
without a wail,—who had seemed con- 
tented to descend to security and mere 
absence from want. There was his own 
superintendant, Old Bates, who, though 
he grumbled at everything else, never 
bewailed his own fate. But he knew of 
himself that any such blow would nearly 
kill him, —such a blow, that is, as might 
drive him from Gangoil, and force him to 
be the servant instead of the master of 
men. Not to be master of all around 
him seemed to him to be misery. The 
merchants at Brisbane who took his wool 
and supplied him with stores had ad- 
vanced money when he first bought his 
run, and he still owed them some thou- 
sands of pounds. The injury which a 


great fire would do him would bring him 
to such a condition that the merchants 
would demand to have their money re- 
paid. He understood it all, and knew 
well that it was after this fashion that 
many a squatter before him had been 


ruined. 

“Speak a word to me about it,” his 
wife said to him imploringly, when they 
were alone together that night. 

“ My darling, if there were a word to 
say, I would say it. I must be on the 
watch and do the best I can. At present 
the earth is too damp for mischief.” 

“ Oh that it would rain again!” 

“ There will be heat enough before the 
summer is over ; we need not doubt that. 
But I will tell you of everything as we go 
on. I will endeavour to have the man 
watched. God bless you! Goto sleep 
and try to get it out pened thoughts.” 

On the following morning he breakfast- 
ed early and mounted his horse without 
saying a word as to the purport of his 
journey. This was in accordance with 
the habit of his life, and would not excite 
observation ; —but there was something 
in his manner which made both the la- 
dies feel that he was intent on some spe- 
cial object. When he intended simply 
to ride round his fences or to visit the 
hut of some distant servant, a few min- 
utes signified nothing. He would stand 
under the verandah and talk, and the 
women would endeavour to keep him 
from the saddle. But now there was no 
loitering, and but little talking, He said 
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a word to Jacko, who brought the horse 
for him, and then started at a gallop to- 
wards the wool-shed. 

He did not stop a moment at the shed, 
not even entering it to see whether the 
heap of leaves had been displaced during 
the night, but went on straight to Medli- 
cot’s Mill. He rode the nine miles in an 
hour, and at once entered the building in 
which the canes were crushed. The first 
man he met was Nokes, who acted as 
overseer, having a gang of Polynesian 
labourers under him, sleek, swarthy fel- 
lows from the South Sea Islands, with 
linen trousers on and nothing else, who 
crept silently among the vats and ma- 
chinery, shifting the sugar as it was made. 
“Well, Nokes,” said Harry, “how are 
you gettingon? Is Mr. Medlicot here ?” 

Nokes was a big fellow, with a broad, 
solid face, which would not have con- 
demned him among physiognomists, but 
for a bad eye, which could not look you 
in the face. He had been a boundary- 
rider for Heathcote, and on an occasion 
had been impertinent, refusing to leave 
the yard behind the house unless some- 
thing was done which those about the 
place refused to do for him. During the 
discussion Harry had come in. The man 
had been drinking and was still insolent, 
and Harry had ejected him violently, 
thrusting him over a gate. The man had 
returned the next morning, and had then 
been sent about his business. He had 
been employed at Medlicot’s Mill, but 
from the day of his dismissal to this he 
and Harry had never met each other face 
to face. 

“ ’m pretty well, thank ye, Mr. Heath- 
cote. I hope you’re the same, and the 
ladies. The master’s about somewhere. 
I take it. Picky, go and find the master.”’ 
Picky was one of the Polynesians, who 
at once started on his errand. 

** Have you been over to Gangoil since 
you left it?” said Harry, looking the man 
full in the face. 

“Not I, Mr. Heathcote. I never go 
where I’ve had words. And, to tell you 
the truth,— sugar is better than sheep. 
I’m very comfortable here, and I never 
liked your work.” 

“ You havn’t been at the wool-shed ?” 

“What, —the Gangoil shed! What 
the blazes’d I go there for? It’s a mat- 
ter of ten miles from here.” 

“Seven, Nokes.” 

“Seven, is it? It isa longish seven 
miles, Mr. Heathcote. How could I get 
that distance? I ain’t so good at walking 
as I was before I was hurt, You should 
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have remembered that, Mr. Heathcote, 
when you laid hands on me the other 
day.” 

“‘You’re not much the worse for what I 
did; nor yet for the accident, I take it. 
At any rate you’ve not been at Gangoil 
wool-shed ?” 

“No; I’ve not,” said the man, roughly. 
“ What the mischief should I be doing-at 
your shed at night time ?” 

“T said nothing about night time.” 

“T am here all day, ain’t I? If you’re 
going to palm up any story against me, 
Mr. Heathcote, you'll find yourself in the 
wrong box. What I does, I does on the 
square.” 

Heathcote was now quite sure that 
Jacko had been right. He had not 
doubted much before, but now he did not 
doubt at all but that the man with whom 
he was speaking was the wretch who was 
endeavouring to ruin him. And he felt 
certain, also, that Jacko was true to him. 
He knew, too, that he had plainly de- 
clared his suspicion to the man himself. 
But he had resolved upon doing this. 
He could in no way assist himself in cir- 
cumventing the man’s villany by keep- 
ing his suspense to himself. The man 


might be frightened,—and in spite of 
all that had passed between him and 


Medlicot, he still thought it possible that 
he might induce the sugar-grower to co- 
operate with him in driving Nokes from 
the neighbourhood. He had spent the 
night in thinking over it all, and this was 
the resolution to which he had come. 
“ There’s the master,” said Nokes. “If 
you’ve got anything to say about any- 
thing you’d better say it to him.” 

Harry had never before set his foot 
upon Medlicot’s land since it had been 
bought away from his own run, and had 
felt that he would almost demean himself 
by doing so. He had often looked at the 
canes from over his own fence, as he had 
done on the night of the rain; but he 
had stood always on his own land. Now 
he was in the sugar-mill, — never before 
having seen such a building. “ You’ve a 
deal of machinery here, Mr. Medlicot,” 
he said. 

“It’s a small affair after all,” said the 
other. “I hope to get a good plant be- 
fore I’ve done.” 

“Can I speak a word with you ?” 

“Certainly. Will you come into the 
office, or will you go across to the 
house?” Harry said that the office 
would do, and followed Medlicot into a 
little box-like enclosure which contained 
a desk and two stools, ‘ Not much of 
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ian Office, is it? What can I do for you, 


Mr. Heathcote ?” 

Then Harry began his stgry, which he 
told at considerable length. He apolo- 
gized for troubling his neighbour at all 
on the subject, and endeavoured to ex- 
plain, somewhat awkwardly, that as Mr. 
Medlicot was a new comer, he probably 
might not understand the kind of treat- 
ment to which employers in the bush 
were occasionally subject from their men. 
On this matter he said much which, had 
he been a better tactician, he might 
probably have left unspoken. He then 
went on to the story of his own quarrel 
with Nokes, who had, in truth, been 
grossly impudent to the women about the 
house, but who had been punished by 
instant and violent dismissal from his 
employment. It was evidently Harry’s 
idea that a man who had so sinned 
against his master should be allowed to 
find no other master,—at any rate in 
that district ; an idea with which the 
other man, who had lately come out from 
the old country, did not at all sym- 
pathize. 

“Do you want me to dismiss him?” 
said Medlicot, in a tone which implied 
that that would be the last thing he 
would think of doing. 

“You haven’t heard me yet.” Then 
Harry went on and told of the fires in the 
heat of summer, and of their terrible 
effects, — of the easy manner of revenge 
which they supplied to angry, unscrupu- 
lous men, and of his own fears at the 
present moment. : 

“T can believe it all,” said Medlicot, 
“and am very sorry that it should be so. 
But I cannot see the justice of punishing 
aman on the merest, vaguest suspicion. 
Your only ground for imputing this crime 
to him is that your own conduct to him 
may have given him a motive.” 

Harry had schooled himself vigorously 
during the ride as to his own demeanour, 
and had resolved that he would be cool. 
“T was going to tell you,” he said, “ what 
occurred that night after I saw you up by 
the fence.” Then he described how he 
and his boy had entered the shed and 
had both seen and heard a man, as he 
escaped from it; how the boy had at 
once declared that the man was Nokes; 
how the following day he had discovered 
the leaves, which Nokes no doubt had 
deposited there just before the rain, in- 
tending to burn the place at once; and 
how Nokes’s manner to him within the 
last half hour had corroborated his suspi- 
cions. . 
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“Ts he the boy you call Jacko?” 

“ That’s the name he goes by.” 

** You don’t know his real name ?” 

“| have never heard any other name.” 

“Nor anything about him?” Harry 
owned, in answer to half-a-dozen such 
questions, that Jacko had come to Gangoil 
about four months ago, — he did not know 
whence, —had been kept for a week’s 
job, and had then been allowed to re- 
main about the place without any regular 
wages. “You admit it was quite dark,” 
continued Medlicot. 

Harry did not at all like the cross- 
examination, and his resolution to be 
cool was quickly fading. “I told you 
that I saw, myself, the figure of a man.” 

“But that you barely saw a figure. 
You did not form any opinion of your 
own as to the man’s identity.” 

Harry Heathcote was as honest as the 
sun. Much as he disliked being cross- 
examined, he found himself compelled 
not only to say the exact truth, but the 
whole truth. “Certainly not. I barely 
saw a glimpse of a figure, and, till I 
spoke to Nokes just now, I almost 
doubted whether the lad could have dis- 
tinguished him. Iam sure he was right 
now.” 

“Really, Mr. Heathcote, I can’t go 
along with you. You are accusing a man 
of committing an offence, which I believe 
is capital, on the evidence of a boy of 
whom you know nothing, who may have 
his own reasons for spiting the man, and 
whom you yourself did not believe till 
you had looked this man in the face. I 
think you allow yourself to bé guided too 
much by your own power of intuition.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Harry, who hated 
his neizghbour’s methodical argument. 

“ At any rate I can’t consent to take-a 
man’s bread out of his mouth, and to 
send him away tainted as he would be 
with this suspicion, either because Jacko 
thought that he saw him in the dark, or 
because x 

“]T have never asked you to send him 
away.” 

“ What is it you want then?” 

“T want to have him watched,—so 
that he may feel that if he attempts to 
destroy my property his guilt will be de- 
tected.” 

* Who is to watch him ?” 

“ He is in your employment.” 

“ He lives in the hut down beyond the 
gate. 
night and every night ?” 

“T will pay for it.” 


“ No, Mr. Heathcote. I don’t pretend 


Am I to keep a sentry there all | 
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to know this country yet, but I’ll encour- 
age no such espionage as that. At any 
rate it is not English. I dare say the 
man misbehaved himself in your employ- 
ment. You say he was drunk. I do not 
doubt it. But he is not a drunkard, for 
he never drinks here. A man is not to 
starve forever because he once got 
drunk and was impertinent. Nor is he 
to have a spy at his heels because a boy 
whom nobody knows chooses to de- 
nounce him. Iam sorry that you should 
be in trouble, but I do not know that I 
can help you.” 

Harry’s passion was now very high, 
and his resolution to be cool was almost 
thrown tothe winds. Medlicot had said 
many things which were odious to him. 
In the first place there had been a tone 
of insufferable superiority,— so Harry 
thought, —and that, too, when he himself 
had divested himself of all the superiority 
which naturally attached to his position, 
and had frankly appealed to Medlicot as 
a neighbour. And then this new-fangled 
sugar-grower had told him that he was 
not English, and had said grand words, 
and had altogether made himself objec- 
tionable. What did this man know of the 
Australian bush, that he should dare to 
talk of this or that as being wrong be- 
cause it was un-English! In England 
there were police to guard men’s prop- 
erty. Here, outin the Australian forests, 
aman must guard his own, or lose it. 
But perhaps it was the indifference to the 
ruin of the women belonging to him that 
Harry Heathcote felt the strongest. The 
stranger cared nothing for the ut.er deso- 
lation which one unscrupulous ruffian 
might produce, felt no horror at the idea 
of a vast devastating fire, — bat could be 
indignant in his mock philanthropy be- 
cause it was proposed to watch the doings 
ofa scoundrel! “Good morning,” said 
Harry, turning round and leaving the 
office brusquely. Medlicot followed him, 
but Harry went so quickly that not an- 
other word was spoken. To him the idea 
of a neighbour in the bush refusing such 
assistance as he had asked was as terrible 
as tous is the thought of a ship at sea 
leaving another ship in distress. He un- 
hitched his horse from the fence, and 
galloped home as fast as the animal would 
carry him. 

Medlicot, when he was left alone, took 
,two or three turns about the mill, as 
though inspecting the work, but at every 
turn fixed his eyes for a few moments on 





Nokes’s face. The man was standing 
under a huge cauldron regulating the 
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escape of the boiling juice into the dif- 
ferent vats by raising and lowering a trap, 
and giving directions to the Polynesians 
ashedidso. He was evidently conscious 
that he was being regarded, and, as is 
usual in such a condition, manifestly 
failed in his struggle to appear uncon- 
scious. Medlicot acknowledged to himself 
that the man could not look even him in 
the face. Wasit possible that he had 
been wrong, and that Heathcote, 
though he had expressed himself badly, 
was entitled to some sympathy in his fear 
of what might be done to him by an 
enemy? Medlicot also desired to be 
just, being more rational, more logical, 
and less impulsive than the other, — 
being also somewhat too conscious of his 
own superior intelligence. He knew that 
Heathcote had gone away in great 
dudgeon, and he almost feared that he 
had been harsh and unneighbourly. After 
a while he stood opposite Nokes and ad- 
dressed him. “ Do the squatters suffer 
much from fires ?” he said. 

“ Heathcote has been talking to you 
about that,” said the man. 

“Can’t you say Mr. Heathcote when 
you speak of a gentleman whose bread 
you have eaten ?” 

“Mr. Heathcote, if you like it. We 
ain’t particular to a shade out here as you 
are at home. He has been telling you 
about fires ; has he?” 

“ Well; —he has.” 

“ And talking of me, I suppose ?” 

“ You were talking of having a turn at 
mining some day. How would it be with 
you if you were to be off to Gympie ? ” 

“ You mean to say I’m to go, Mr. Med- 
licot ?” 

“ T don’t say that at all.” 

“ Look here, Mr. Medlicot. My going 
or staying won’t make any difference to 
Heathcote. There’s alot of ’em about 
here hates him that much that he is never 
to be allowed to rest in peace. I teil you 
that fairly. It ain’t anything as I shall do. 
Them’s not my ways, Mr. Medlicot. But 
he has enemies here as’ll never let him 
rest.” 

“ Who are they?” 

“Pretty nigh everybody round. He 
has carried himself that high they won’t 
stand him. Who’s Heathcote?” 

““ Name some who are his enemies.” 

“ There’s the Brownbies.” 

“ Oh,—the Brownbies. Well, it’s a 
bad thing to have enemies.” After that he 
left the sugar-house and went across to 
the cottage. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
JONATHAN EDWARDS.* 


BY LESLIE STEPHEN, 


Two of the ablest thinkers whom Amer- 
ica has yet produced were born in New 
England at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenthcentury. The theorists who would 
trace all our characteristics to inheritance 
from some remote ancestor might see in 
Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Frank- 
lin normal representatives of the two types 
from which the genuine Yankee is de- 
rived. Though blended in various pro- 
portions, and though one may exist al- 
most to the exclusion of the other, an 
element of shrewd mother-wit and an ele- 
ment of transcendental enthusiasm are to 
be detected in all who boast a descent 
from the Pilgrim Fathers. Franklin, 
born in 1706, represents in its fullest de- 
velopment the more earthly side of this 
compound. A thoroughbred utilitarian, 
full of sagacity, and carrying into all re- 
gions of thought that strange ingenuity 
which makes an American the handiest 
of all human beings, Franklin is best em- 
bodied in his own Poor Richard. Honesty 
is the best policy: many a little makes a 
mickle: the second vice is lying, the first 
is running in debt ; and — 

Get what you can, and what you get hold ; 

Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into 

gold. 

These and a string of similar maxims are 
the pith of Franklin’s message to the 
world, Franklin, however, was not mere- 
ly a man in whom the practical intelli- 
gence was developed in a very remarkable 
degree, but was fortunate in coming upon 
a crisis admirably suited to his abilities, 
and in being generally in harmony with 
the spirit of his age. He succeeded, as 
we know, in snatching lightning from the 
heavens, and the sceptre from tyrants ; 
and had his reward in the shape of much 
contemporary homage from Frencli phi- 
losophers, and lasting renown amongst 
his countrymen. Meanwhile Jonathan 
Edwards, his senior by three years, had 
the fate common to men who are unfitted 
for the struggles of daily life, and whose 
philosophy does not harmonize with the 
dominant current of the time. A specu- 
lative recluse, with little faculty of literary 
expression and given to utter opinions 
shocking to the popular mind, he excited 
little attention during his lifetime, except 
amongst the sharers of his own religious 


* The Works of President Edwards. Worcester 
(Mass.), 1808, 
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persuasions ; and, when noticed after his 
death, the praise of his intellectual acute- 
ness has generally been accompanied with 
an expression of abhorrence for his sup- 
posed moral obtuseness. Mr. Lecky, for 
example, whilst speaking of Edwards as 
|“ probably the ablest defender of Calvin- 
ism,” mentions his treatise on Original 
Sin as “one of the most revolting books 
that have ever proceeded from the pen 
of man.” (Rationalism, 1. 404.) That in- 
tense dislike, which is far from uncom- 
mon, for severe reasoning has even made 
a kind of reproach to Edwards of what is 
called his “inexorable logic.” To con- 
demn a man for being honestly in the 
wrong is generally admitted to be unrea- 
sonable ; but people are even more un- 
forgiving to the sin of being honestly in 
the right. The frankness with which Ed- 
wards avowed opinions, not by any means 
peculiar to himself, has left a certain stain 
upon his reputation. He has also suf- 
fered in general repute from a cause which 
should really increase our interest in his 
writings. Metaphysicians, whilst admir- 


ing his acuteness, have been disgusted 
by his adherence to an outworn theology ; 
and theologians have cared little for a 
man who was primarily a philosophical 
speculator and has used his philosophy 


to bring into painful relief the most ter- 
rible dogmas of the ancient creeds. Ed- 
wards, however, is interesting just be- 
cause he is a connecting link between 
two widely different phases of thought. 
He connects the expiring Calvinism of 
the old Puritan theocracy with what is 
called the transcendentalism embodied in 
the writings of Emerson and other lead- 
ers of young America. He is remarkable, 
too, as illustrating at the central point of 
the eighteenth century those speculative 
tendencies which were most vitally op- 
posed to the then dominant philosophy of 
Locke and Hume. And, finally, there is 
a still more permanent interest in the 
man himself, as exhibiting in high relief 
the weak and the strong points of the 
teaching of which Calvinism represents 
only one embodiment. His life, in strik- 
ing contrast to that of his more celebrated 
contemporary, ran its course far away 
from the main elements of European ac- 
tivity. With the exception of a brief stay 
at New York, he lived almost exclusively 
in the interior of what was then the thin- 
ly settled colony of Massachusetts.* His 


* The population of Massachusetts is stated at 164,- 
ooo inhabitants in 1742, and 240,000 in 1761. See 
Holmes’s Annals. 
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father was for nearly sixty years minister 
of a church in Connecticut, and his moth- 
er’s father, the “ celebrated Solomon Stod- 
dard,” for about an equal time minister 
of achurch at Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. Young Jonathan, brought up at 
the feet of these venerable men, after the 
strictest sect of the Puritans, was sent to 
Yale at the age of twelve, took his B.A. 
degree at the age of seventeen, and two 
years afterwards became a preacher at 
New York. Thence he returned to a 
tutorship at Yale, but in his twenty-fourth 
year was ordained as colleague of his 
grandfather Stoddard and spent at North- 
ampton the next twenty-three years of 
his life. It may be added that he mar- 
ried early a wife of congenial temper, and 
had eleven children.* One of his daugh- 
ters, by an odd combination, was the 
mother of Aaron Burr, the duellist who 
killed Hamilton, and afterwards became 
the prototype of all Southern secession- 
ists. The external facts, however, of Ed- 
wards’ life are of little interest except as 
indicating the influences to which he was 
exposed. Puritanism, though growing 
faint, was still powerful in New Eng- 
land; it was bred in his bones, and he 
was drilled from his earliest years into 
its sternest dogmas. Some curious 
fragments of his early life and letters in- 
dicate the nature of his spiritual develop- 
ment. Whilst still almost a boy, he 
writes down solemn _ resolutions, and 
practises himself in severe self-inspec- 
tion. He resolves “never to do, be, or 
suffer anything in soul or body, more or 
less, but what tends to the glory of God ;” 
to “live with all my might while I do 
live ;*? “never to speak anything that is 
ridiculous or matter of laughter on the 
Lord’s Day” (a resolution which we 
might think rather superfluous, even 
though extended to other days); and 
“frequently to renew the dedication of 
myself to God, which was made at my 
baptism, which I solemnly renewed when 
I was received into the communion of 
the Church, and which I have solemnly 
ratified this 12th day of January, 1723.” 
(I. 18.) He pledges himself, in short, to 
a life of strict self-examination and abso- 
lute devotion to what he takes for the 
will of God. Similar resolutions have 
doubtless been made by countless young 
men, brought up under the same con- 


* These early New England patriarchs were blessed 
with abundant families. Edwards’ father had eleven 
children, his paternal grandfather thirteen, and his 
maternal grandfather had _ twelve children by a lady 
who had already three children by a previous marriage. 
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ditions, and diaries of equal value have 
been published by the authors of innu- 
merable saintly biographies. In Ed- 
wards’ mouth, however, they really had a 
meaning, and bore corresponding results. 
An interesting paper gives an account of 
those religious “experiences” to which 
his sect attaches so tremendous an im- 
portance. From his childhood, he tells 
us, his mind had been full of objections 
to the doctrine of God’s sovereignty. It 
appeared to him to be a “horrible doc- 
trine” that God should choose whom He 
would, and reject whom He pleased, 
“leaving them eternally to perish, and 
be tormented eternally in hell.” The 
whole history of his intellectual develop- 
ment is involved in the process by which 
he became gradually reconciled to this 
appalling dogma. In the second year of 
his collegiate course, we are told, which 
would be about the fourteenth year of 
his age, he read Locke’s Essay with in- 
expressible delight. The first pe 
of metaphysical enquiry, it would seem, 


revealed to him the natural bent of his 
mind, and opened to him the path of 
speculation in which he ever afterwards 
delighted. Locke, though Edwards al- 
ways mentions him with deep respect, 
was indeed a thinker of a very different 


school. The disciple owed to his mas- 
ter, not a body of doctrine, but the im- 
pulse to intellectual activity. He suc- 
ceeded in working out for himself a sat- 
isfactory answer to the problem by which 
he had been perplexed. His cavils ceased 
as his reason strengthened. ‘“God’s ab- 
solute sovereignty and justice ”"seemed 
to him to be as clear as anything he saw 
with his eyes ; “at least,” he adds, “it is 
so at times.” Nay, he even came to re- 
joice in the doctrine and regard it as “ in- 
finitely pleasant, bright, and sweet.” (I. 
33-) Starting, in fact, from the Puritan 
assumptions, the agony of mind which 
they caused never led him to question 
their truth, though it animated him to 
discover a means of reconciling them to 
reason; and the reconciliation is the 
whole burden of his ablest works. The 
effect upon his mind is described in 
terms which savour of a less stern 
school of faith. God’s glory was re- 
vealed to him throughout the whole cre- 
ation, and often threw him into ecstasies 
of devotion. (I. 33.) ‘ God’s excellency, 
His wisdom, His purity, and love seemed 
to appear in everything: in the sun, 
moon, and stars ; in the clouds and blue 
sky ; in the grass, flowers, and trees ; in 
the water and all nature, which used 
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greatly to fix my mind. I often used to 
sit and view the moon for continuance, 
and in the day spent much time in view- 
ing the clouds and sky, to behold the 
sweet glory of God in these things; in 
the meantime singing forth, with a low 
voice, my contemplations of the Creator 
and Redeemer.” Thunder, he adds, had 
once been terrible to him; “now scarce 
anything in all the works of nature ” was 
so sweet. (I 36.) It seemed as if the 
“majestic and awful voice of God’s thun- 
der” was in fact the voice of its Creator. 
Thunder and lightning, we know, sug- 
gested rather different contemplations to 
Franklin. Edwards’ utterances are as 
remarkable for their amiability as for 
their non-scientific character. We see 
in him the gentle mystic rather than the 
stern divine who consigned helpless in- 
fants to eternal torture without a ques- 
tion of the goodness of their Creator. 
This vein of meditation, however, con- 
tinued to be familiar to him. He spent 
most of his time refiecting on Divine 
things, and often walking in solitary 
places and woods to enjoy uninterrupted 
soliloquies and converse with God. At 
New York he often retired to a quiet 
spot — now, one presumes, seldom used 
for such purposes — on the bauks of the 
Hudson River, to abandon himself to his 
quiet reveries, or to “converse on the 
things of God ” with one Mr. John Smith. 
To the end of his life he indulged in the 
same habit. His custom was to rise at 
four o’clock in the morning, to spend 
thirteen hours daily in his study, and to 
ride out after dinner to some lonely 
grove, where he dismounted and walked 
by himself, with a note-book ready at 
hand for the arrest of stray thoughts. 
Evidently he possessed one of those 
rare temperaments to which the severest 
intellectual exercise is a source of the 
keenest enjoyment; and though he must 
often have strayed into the comparative- 
ly dreary labyrinths of metaphysical puz- 
zles, his speculations had always an im- 
mediate reference to what he calls “ Di- 
vine things.” Once, he tells us, as he 
rode into the woods in 1737, and alighted 
according to custom “to walk in Divine 
contemplation and prayer,” he had so ex- 
traordinary a view of the glory of the Son 
of God, and His wonderful grace, that he 
remained for about an hour “in a flood 
of tears and weeping aloud.” This in- 
tensity of spiritual vision was frequently 
combined with a harrowing sense of his 
own corruption. “My wickedness,” he 
says, “as I am in myself, has long ap- 
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peared to me perfectly ineffable ; like an 
infinite deluge or mountains over my 
head.” Often, for many years, he has 
had in his mind and his mouth the words 
“Infinite upon infinite!” His heart 
looks to him like “an abyss infinitely 
deeper than hell;” and yet, he adds, it 
seems to him that “his conviction of sin 
is exceedingly small.” Whilst weeping 
and crying for his sins, he seemed to 
know that “his repentance was nothing 
to his sin.” (I. 41.) Extravagant expres- 
sions of this kind are naturally rather 
shocking to the outsider; and to those 
who are incapable of sympathizing, they 
may even appear to be indications of hy- 
pocrisy. Nobody was more alive than 
Edwards himself to the danger of using 
such phrases mechanically. When you 
call yourself the worst of men, he says, 
be careful that you do not think highly 
of yourself just because you think so 
meanly. And if you reply, “ No, I have 
not a high opinion of my humility ; it 
seems to me | amas proud as the devil ;” 
ask again, “whether on this very ac- 
count that you think yourself as proud as 
the devil, you do not think yourself to be 
very humble.” (IV. 282.) That is a char- 
acteristic bit of subtilizing, and it indicates 
the danger of all this excessive intro- 
spection. Edwards would not have ac- 
cepted the moral that the best plan is to 
think about yourself as little as possible ; 
for from his point of view this constant 
cross-examination of all your feelings, 
this dissection of emotion down to its 
finest and most intricate convolutions, 
was of the very essence of religion. No 
one, however, can read his account of 
his own feelings, even when he runs into 
the accustomed phraseology, without per- 
ceiving the ring of genuine feeling. He 
is morbid, it may be, but he is not insin- 
cere; and even his strained hypertoles 
are scarcely unintelligible when con- 
sidered as the expression of the senti- 
ment produced by the effort of a nonnet| 
being to live constantly in presence of! 
the absolute and the infinite. 

The event which most powerfully in- 
fluenced Edwards’ mind during his life at 
Northampton was one of those strange 
spiritual storms which then, as_ now, 
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commotion, in which he was a main 
agent; and two or three later treatises, 
discussing some of the problems sug- 
gested by the scenes he witnessed, testify 
to the profoundness of the impression 
upon his mind. In fact, as we shall 
presently see, Edwards’ whole philosophi- 
cal — was being put to a practical 
test by these events. Was the excite- 
ment, as modern observers would say, 
due toa mere moral epidemic, or was it 
actually produced by the direct interposi- 
tion in human affairs of the Almighty 
Ruler? Unhesitatingly recognizing the 
hand of the God the very thought of 
whom crushed him into self-annihilation, 
Edwards is unconsciously troubled by 
the strange contrast between the effect 
and the stupendous cause assigned for 
it. When the angel of the Lord comes 
down to trouble the waters, one would 
expect rather to see oceans upheaved, 
than a trifling ripple in an insignificant 
pond. There is something almost pa- 
thetic in his eagerness to magnify the 
proportions of the event. He boasts that 
in six months “ more than three hundred 
souls were savingly brought home to 
Christ in this town.” (III. 23.) The 
town itself, it may be observed, though 
then one of the most populous in the 
country, was only of eighty-two years’ 
standing, and reckoned about two hun- 
dred families, the era of Chicagos not 
having yet dawned upon the world. The 
conversion, however, of this village ap- 
peared to some “divines and others” to 
herald the approach of “the conflagra- 
tion ” (III. 59); and though Edwards dis- 
avows this rash conjecture, he anticipates 
with some confidence the approach of the 
millennium. The “isles and ships of 
Tarshish,” mentioned in Isaiah, are 
plainly meant for America, which is to be 
“the first fruits of that glorious day ” 
(III. 154); and he collects enough ac- 
counts of various revivals of an analo- 
gous kind which had taken place in 
Salzburg, Holland, and several of the 
British Colonies, to justify the anticipa- 
tion “that these universal commotions 
are the forerunners of something exceed- 
ing glorious approaching.” (III. 414.) 
The limited area of the disturbance per- 





swept periodically across the churches. 


haps raised less difficulty than the equivo- 


Protestants generally call them revivals ;; cal nature of many of the manifestations. 
in Catholic countries they impel pilgrims | In Edwards’ imagination, Satan was 
to some devotional shrine ; Edwards and | always on the watch to produce an imita- 


his contemporaries described such a 


ing of God’s Holy Spirit.” He has care- 
fully described the symptoms of one such 


} 


phenomenon as “a remarkable outpour- | 


tion, and, it would seem, a curiously ac- 
curate imitation, of the Divine impulses. 
As De Foe says, in a different sense : 
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Wherever God creates a house of prayer, 

The devil always builds a chapel there. 
And some people were unkind enough to 
trace in the diseases and other question- 
able products of the revival a distinct 

roof of the “ operation of the evil spirit.” 
(III. 96.) Edwards felt the vital impor- 
tance of distinguishing between the two 
classes of supernatural agency, so different 
in their source and yet so thoroughly 
similar in their effects. There is some- 
thing rather touching, though at times 
our sympathy is tinged with contempt, in 
the simplicity with which he traces dis- 
tinct proofs of the Divine hand in the 
familiar phenomena of religious conver- 
sions. The stories seem stale and profit- 
less to us which he accepted with awe- 
stricken reverence as a demonstrative 
testimony to the Divinity of the work. 
He gives, for example, an anecdote of a 
young woman, who, being zealous of 
another conversion, resolved to bring 
about her own by the rather naif expe- 
dient of reading the Bible straight 
through. Having begun her task on 
Monday, the desired effect was produced 
on Thursday, and she felt it possible to 
skip at once tothe New Testament. The 
crisis ran through its usual course, end- 
ing in a state of rapture, during which 


she enjoyed for days “a kind of beatific 


vision of God.” The poor girl was very 
ill, and expressed “ great longings to die.” 
When her brother read in Job about 
worms feeding on the dead body, she 
“appeared with a pleasant smile and said 
it was sweet to her to think of her being 
in such circumstances.” (III. 69.) The 
longing was speedily gratified, and she 
departed, perhaps not to find in another 
world that the universe had been laid out 
precisely in accordance with the theories 
of Mr. Jonathan Edwards, but at least 
leaving behind her — so we are assured 
—memories of touching humility and 
spirituality. If Abigail Hutchinson strikes 
us as representing, on the whole, rather 
a morbid type of human excellence, what 
are we to say to Phebe Bartlet, who had 
just passed her fourth birthday in April 
1735? (III. 70.) This infant, of more 
than Yankee precocity, was converted b 

her brother, who had just gone throug 

the same process at the age of eleven. 
She took to “secret prayer” five or six 
times a day, and would never suffer her- 
self to be interrupted. Her experiences 
are given at great length, including a re- 
raed. to eat plumbs, “because it was 
sin ;” her extreme interest in a thought 
suggested to her by a text from the 
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Revelations, about “supping with God ;” 
and her request to her father to replace 
a cow which a poor man had lost. She 
took great delight in “private religious 
meetings,” and was specially edified by 
the sermons of Mr. Edwards, for whom 
she professed, as he records with per- 
haps some pardonable complacency, the 
warmest affection. The grotesque side 
of the story of this detestable infant is, 
however, blended with something more 
shocking. The poor little wretch was 
tormented by the fear of hell-fire; and 
her relations and pastor appear to have 
done their best to stimulate this, as well 
as other religious sentiments. Edwards 
boasts at a subsequent period that “ hun- 
dreds of little children” had testified to 
the glory of God’s work. (III. 146.) He 
afterwards remarks incidentally that many 
people had considered as “intolerable ” 
the conduct of the ministers in “ frighten- 
ing poor innocent little children with talk 
of hell-fire and eternal damnation.” (III. 
200.) And indeed we cannot deny that 
when reading some of the sermons to 
which poor Phebe Bartlet must have 
listened, and remembering the nature of 
the audience, the fingers of an unre- 
generate person clench themselves in- 
voluntarily as grasping an imaginar 
horsewhip. The answer given by Ed 
wards does not diminish the impression. 
Innocent as children may seem to be, he 
replies, “yet if they are out of Christ, 
they are not soin God’s sight, but are 
young vipers, and are infinitely more 
hateful than vipers, and are in a most 
miserable condition as well as grown per- 
sons ; and they are naturally very sense- 
less and stupid, being dorn as the wild 
asses’ colt, and need much to awaken 
them.” (III. 200.) Doubtless they got 
it, and, if we will take Edwards’ word for 
it, the awakening process never did harm 
in any one instance. Here we are touch- 
ing the doctrines which rightfully excite 
a fierce revolt of the conscience against 
the most repulsive of all theological dog- 
mas, though unfortunately a revolt whic 
is apt to generate an indiscriminating 
hostility. 

The revival gradually spent its force ; 
and, as usual, the more unpleasant symp- 
toms began to assume greater promi- 
nence as the more spiritual impulse de- 
cayed. In Edwards’ ohessodiogy, “It be- 
gan to be very sensible that the Spirit of 
God was gradually withdrawing from us, 
and after this time Satan seemed to be 
set more loose, and raged in a dreadful 
manner.” (III. 77.) rom the begin- 
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ning of the excitement, the usual physi- 
cal manifestations, leapings and roarings 
and convulsions (I1f. 131, 205), had 
shown themselves; and Edwards _la- 
bours to show that in this case they 
were genuine marks of a Divine impulse 
and not of mere enthusiasm as in the ex- 
ternally similar cases of the Quakers, the 
French prophets, and others. (II1. 109.) 
Now, however, more startling phenomena 
presented themselves. Satan persuaded 
a highly respectable citizen to cut his 
throat. Others saw visions, and had fan- 
cied inspirations ; whilst from some hints 
it would seem probable that grosser out- 
rages on morality resulted trom indis- 
criminate gatherings of frenzied enthusi- 
asts. (III. 284.) Finally, people’s minds 
were diverted by the approach of his Ex- 
cellency the Governor to settle an Indian 
treaty; and the building of a new meet- 
ing-house altered the channel of enthusi- 
asm. (III. 79.) Northampton settled 
down into its normal tranquillity. 

Some years passed, and as religious 
zeal cooled, Edwards became involved 
in characteristic difficulties. The pastor, 
it may easily be supposed, was not popu- 
lar with the rising generation. He had, 


as he confesses with his usual candour, 
“a constitution in many respects pecu- 
liarly unhappy, attended with flaccid 


solids; vapid, sizy, and scarce fluids ; 
and a low tide of spirits; often occasion- 
ing a kind of childish weakness and con- 
temptibleness of speech, presence, and 
demeanour ; with a disagreeable dulness 
and stiffness, much unfitting me for con- 
versation, but more especially for the 
government of a college,” which he 
was requested to undertake. (I. 86.) 
He was, says his admiring biographer, 
“ thorough in the government of his chil- 
dren,” who consequently “ reverenced, 
esteemed, and loved him.” He adopted 
the plan, less popular now than then, and 
even more out of fashion in America 
than in England, of “thoroughly subdu- 
ing” his children as soon as they showed 
any tendency to self-will. He was a 
“great enemy” to all “vain amuse- 
ments ;” and even after his children had 
—_ up, he enforced their abstinence 
rom such “pernicious practice,” and 
never allowed them to be out after nine 
at night. Any gentleman, we are happy 
to add, was given proper opportunities 
for courting his daughters after consult- 
ing their parents, but on condition of 
confirming strictly to the family regula- 
tions. (1. 52, 53.) This Puritan disci- 
pline appears to have succeeded with 
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Edwards’ own family; but a gentleman 
with flaccid solids, vapid fluids, and a 
fervent belief in hell-fire is seldom appre- 
ciated by the youth even of a Puritan vil- 
lage. 

“Accordingly, Edwards got into trouble 
by endeavouring to force his own no- 
tions of discipline amongst certain young 
people, belonging to “considerable fam- 
ilies ” who were said to indulge in loose 
conversation and equivocal books. They 
possibly preferred Pamela, which had 
then just revealed a new source of amuse- 
ment to the world, to awakening ser- 
mons; and Edwards’ well-meant efforts 
to suppress the evil set the town “in a 
blaze.” (I. 64.) A more serious quarrel 
followed. Edwards maintained the dcoc- 
trine, which had been gradually dying 
out amongst the descendants of the Puri- 
tans, that converted persons alone should 
be admitted to the Lord’s Supper. The 
practice had been different at Northamp- 
ton; and when Edwards announced his 
intention of enforcing the test of pro- 
fessed conversion, a vigorous controversy 
ensued. The dispute lasted for some 
years, with much mutual recrimination. 
A kind of ecclesiastical council, formed 
from the neighbouring churches, decided 
by a majority of one that he should be dis- 
missed if his people desired it; and the 
people voted for his dismissal by a major- 
ity of more than 200 to 20. (I. 69.) 

Edwards was thus a martyr to his se- 
vere sense of discipline. His admirers 
have lamented over the sentence by 
which the ablest of American thinkers 
was banished in a kind of disgrace. Im- 
partial readers will be inclined to suspect 
that those who suffered under so rigor- 
ous a spiritual ruler had perhaps some 
reason on their side. However that may 
be, and I do not presume to have any 
opinion upon a question involving such 
complex ecclesiastical disputes, the re- 
sult to literature was fortunate. In 1761 
Edwards was appointed to a mission for 
Indians, founded at Stockbridge in the 
remotest corner of Massachusetts, where 
a few remnants of the aborigines were 
settled on a township granted by the col- 
ony. There were great hopes, we are 
told, of the probable influence of the mis- 
sion, which were destined to frustration 
from accidental causes. The hopes can 
hardly have rested on the character of 
the preacher. It is difficult to imagine a 
more grotesque relation between a minis- 
ter and his congregation than that which 
must have subsisted between Edwards 
and his barbarous flock. He had re- 
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marked pathetically in one of his writ- 
ings on the very poor prospect open to 
the Houssatunnuck Indians, if their sal- 
vation depended on the study of the evi- 


dences of Christianity. (IV. 245.) And if. 


Edwards preached upon the topics of 
which his mind: was fullest, their case 
would have been still harder. For it was 
in the remote solitudes of this retired 
corner that he gave himself up to those ab- 
struse meditations on free-will and original 
sin which form the substance of his chief 
writings. A sermon in the Houssatun- 
nuck language, if Edwards ever acquired 
that tongue, upon predestination, the dif- 
ferences between the Arminian and the 
Calvinist schemes, Liberty of Indiffer- 
ence, and other such doctrines, would 
hardly be an improving performance. If, 
however, his labours in this department, 
“were attended with no remarkable visi- 
ble success” (I. 83), he thought deeply 
and wrote much. The publication of his 
treatise on the Freedom of the Will fol- 
lowed in 1754; and upon the strength of 
the reputation which it won for him, he 
was appointed President of New Jersey 
College in the end of 1757, only to die of 
small-pox in the following March. His 
death cut short some considerable liter- 
ary schemes, not, however, of a kind cal- 
culated to add to his reputation. Vari- 
ous remains were published after his 
death, and we have ample materials for 
forming a comprehensive judgment of his 
works. In one shape or another he suc- 
ceeded in giving utterance to his theory 
upon the great problems of life; and 
there is little cause for regret that he did 
not succeed in completing that History 
of the Work of Redemption which was to 
have been his ofus magnum. He had 
neither the knowledge nor the faculties 
for making much of a Puritan view of 
universal history ; and he has left a suffi- 
cient indication of his general conception 
of such a book. 

The book upon the Freedom of the 
Will, which is his main title to philosoph- 
ical fame, bears marks of the conditions 
under which it was composed, and which 
certainly did not tend to confer upon an 
abstruse treatise any additional charm. 
Edwards’ style is heavy and languid ; he 
seldom indulges in an illustration, and 
those which he gives are far from lively ; 
it is only at rare intervals that his logical 
ingenuity in stating some intricate argu- 
ment clothes his thought in language of 
corresponding neatness. He has, in fact, 
the faults natural to an isolated thinker. 
He gives his readers credit for being fa- 
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miliar with the details of the labyrinth in 
which he had wandered till every intri- 
cacy was plainly mapped out in his own 
mind ; and frequently dwells at tiresome 
length upon some refinement which prob- 
ably never occurred to any one but him- 
self. A writer who, like Hume, is at 
once an acute thinker and a great literary 
artist, is content to aima decisive blow 
at the vital points of the theory which he 
is opposing, and leaves to his readers the 
task of following out more remote conse- 
, sonar Edwards, after winning the 
ecisive victory, insists upon attacking 
his adversary in every position in which 
he might conceivably endeavour to en- 
trench himself. It seems to be his aim 
to answer every objection which could 
possibly be suggested, and, of course, he 
answers many objections which no one 
would raise, whilst probably omittin 
others of which no forethought coul 
warn him. The book reads like a verba- 
tim report of those elaborate dialogues 
which he was in the habit of holding with 
himself in his solitary ramblings. There 
is some truth in Goldsmith’s remark upon 
the ease of gaining an argumentative vic- 
tory when you are at once opponent and 
respondent. It must be added, however, 
that any man who is at all fond of specu- 
lation finds in his second self the most 
obstinate and perplexing of antagonists. 
No one else raises such a variety of 
empty and vexatious quibbles, and splits 
hairs with such surprising versatility. It 
is true that your double often shows a 
certain discretion, and whilst obstinately 
defending certain untenable positions 
contrives to glide over some weak places, 
which come to light with provoking unex- 
pectedness when you are encountered b 
an external — Edwards, indeed, 
guards himself with extreme care by an 
elaborate system of logical divisions and 
subdivisions against the possibility of so 
unpleasant a surprise; but no man can 
dispense with the aid of a living antago- 
nist, free from all suspicion of being a 
man of straw. The opponents against 
whom he labours most strenuously were 
unfortunately very feeble creatures for 
the most part; such as poor Chubb, the 
Deist, and the once well-known Dr. 
Whitby, who had changed sides in more 
than one controversy with more credit to 
his candour than to his force of mind. 
Certain difficulties may therefore have 
evaded the logical network in which he 
tried to enclose them ; but, on the whole, 
we complain more of the excess of his 
polemical energy than of any supposed 
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defects. Condensation, with a view to 
placing the vital points of his doctrine in 
more salient relief, would have greatly 
improved his treatise. But the fault is 
natural in a philosophical recluse, more 
intent upon thorough investigation than 
upon lucid exposition. 

Without following his intricate reason- 
ings, the main positions may be indicated 
in a few words. The doctrine, in fact, 
which Edwards asserted may be said to 
be simply, that everything has a cause, 
and that human volitions are no more an 
exception to this universal law than any 
other class of phenomena. This belief 
in the universality of causation rests with 
him upon a primary intuition (V. 55), and 
not upon experience ; and his whole ar- 
gument pursues the metaphysical method 
instead of appealing, as a modern school 
would appeal, to the results of observa- 
tion. The Arminian opponent of neces- 
- sity must, as he argues, either dery this 
self-evident principle or be confined to 
statements purely irrelevant to the really 
important question. The book is occupied 
in hunting down all the evasions b 
which these conclusions may be escaped, 
and in showing that the true theory, 
when rightly understood, is obnoxious to 
no objections on the score of morality. 
The ordinary mode of meeting the argu- 
ment is by appealing to consciousness. 
We know that we are free, as Dr. John- 
son said, and there’s an end on’t. Ed- 
wards shows at great length and in many 
forms that this summary reply involves a 
confusion between the two very different 
propositions ; “ We can do what we will,” 
and “ We can will what we will.” Con- 
sciousness really testifies that, if we de- 
sire to raise our right hand, our right 
hand will rise in the absence of external 
compulsion. It does not show that the 
desire itself may either exist or not exist 
without reference to any preceding 
causes either external or internal. The 
ordinary definition of free-will assumes 
an infinite series of volitions each deter- 
mining all that has gone before ; or, to 
let Edwards speak for himself, and it will 
be a sufficient specimen of his style, he 
says in a passage which sums up the 
whole argument, that the assertion of 
free-will either amounts to the merely 
verbal proposition that you have power to 
will what you have power to will; “or 
the meaning must be that a man has 
power to will as he pleases or chooses to 
will; that is, he has power by one act of 
choice to choose another ; by an antece- 
dent act of will to choose a consequent 


ated beings. 
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act, and therein to execute his own 
choice. And if this be their meaning, it 
is nothing but shuffling with those they 
dispute with, and baffling their own rea- 
son. For still the question returns, 
wherein lies man’s liberty in that antece- 


{dent act of will which chose the conse- 


quent act? The answer, according to 
the same principle, must be, that his lib- 
erty lies also in his willing as he would, 
or as he chose, or agreeably to another 
act of choice preceding that. And so the 
question returns 7” infinitum and again 
in infinitum. In order to support their 
opinion there must be no beginning, but 
free acts of the will must have been 
chosen by foregoing acts of will in the 
soul of every man without beginning, and 
so before he had a beginning.” 

The heads of most people begin to 
swim when they have proceeded but a 
short way into such argumentation ; but 
Edwards delights in applying similar log- 
ical puzzles over and over again to con- 
fute the notions of a “self-determining 
power in the will,” or of a “liberty of 
indifferency ;” of the power of suspend- 
ing the action even if the judgment has 
pronounced its verdict; of Archbishop 
King’s ingenious device of putting the 
cart before the horse, and declaring that 
our delight is not the cause but the con- 


sequence of our will; or Clarke’s theory 
of liberty consisting in agency which 
seems to erect an infinite number of sub- 
sidiary first causes in the wills of all cre- 


A short cut to the same 
conclusions consists in simply denying 
the objective reality of chance or contin- 
gency; but Edwards has no love of short 
cuts in such matters, or rather cannot 
refuse himself the pleasure of following 
the circuitous route, as well as explainiag 
the more direct method. 

This main principle established, Ed- 
wards has of course no difficulty in show- 
ing that the supposed injury to morality 
rests on a misconception of the real 
doctrine. If volitions, instead of being 
caused, are the products of arbitrary 
chance, morality becomes meaningless. 
We approve or disapprove of an action 
precisely because it implies the existence 
of motives good or bad. Punishment and 
reward would be useless if actions were 
after all a matter of chance; and if merit 
implied the existence of free-will, the 
formation of virtuous habits would detract 
from a man’s merit in so far as they tend 
to make virtue necessary. So far, in short, 
as you admit the existence of an element 
of pure chance, you restrict the sphere of 
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law; and therefore morality, so far from 
excluding, necessarily involves an inva- 
riable connection between motives and 
actions. 

Arguments of this kind, sufficiently fa- 
miliar to all students of the subject, are 
combined with others of a more doubtful 
character. Edwards has no scruples 
about dealing with the absolute and the 
infinite. He dwells, for example, with 
great ingenuity upon the difficulty of rec- 
onciling the Divine prescience with the 
contingency of human actions ; and has 
no scruple in inferring the possibility of 
reconciling virtue with necessity from the 
fact that God is at once the type of all 
perfection, and is under a necessity to be 
perfect. If such arguments would be re- 
jected by many who agree with his con- 
clusions as transcending the limits of 
human intelligence, others, equally char- 
acteristic, are as much below the dignity 
of a metaphysician. Edwards draws his 
proofs with the same equanimity from the 
most abstruse speculations as from a 
childlike belief:in the literal inspiration 
of the Scriptures. He “ proves,” for ex- 


ample, God’s foreknowledge of human 
actions from such facts as Micaiah’s 
prophecy of Ahab’s sin, and Daniel’s ac- 
quaintance with the “ horrid wickedness ” 


about to be committed by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. It is a pleasant supposition 
that a man who did not believe that God 
could foretell events, would be awed by 
the authority of a text; but Edwards’ 
polemic is almost exclusively directed 
against the hated Arminians, and he ap- 
pears to be unconscious of the existence 
of a genuine sceptic. He observes that 
he has never read Hobbes (V. 260); and 
though in another work he makes a brief 
allusion to Hume, he never refers to him 
in these speculations, whilst covering the 
same ground as one of the admirable 
Essays. 

This simplicity is significant of Ed- 
wards’ unique position. The doctrine 
of Calvinism, by whatever name it may 
be called, is a mental tonic of tremendous 
potency. Whether inits theological dress, 
as attributing all events to the absolute 
decrees of the Almighty ; or in its meta- 
physical dress as declaring that some ab- 
stract necessity governs the world ; or in 
the shape more familiar to modern think- 
ers, in which it proclaims the universality 
of what has been called the reign of law, 
it conquers or revolts the imagination. 
It forces us to conceive of all phenomena 
as so many links 
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in the eternal chain 

Which none can break, nor slip, nor overreach ; 
and can, therefore, be accepted only by 
men who possess the-rare power of com- 
bining their beliefs into a logical whole. 
Most people contrive to shirk the conse- 
quences either by some of those evasions 
which, as Edwards showed, amount to as- 
serting the objective existence of chance, 
or more commonly by forbidding their 
reason to follow the chain of inferences 
through more than a few links. The ax- 
iom that the cause of a cause is also the 
cause of the thing caused, though verbally 
admitted, is beyond the reach of most in- 
tellects. People are willing to admit that 
A is irrevocably joined to B, B to C, and 
so on to the end of the alphabet, but they 
refuse to realize the connection between 
Aand Z. The annoyance excited by Mr. 
Buckle’s enunciation of some very famil- 
iar propositions is a measure of the re- 
luctance of the popular imagination to 
accept a logical conclusion. When the 
dogma is associated with a belief in eter- 
nal damnation, the consequences are in- 
deed terrible ; and therefore it was nat- 
ural that Calvinism should have become 
an almost extinct creed, and the dogma 
have been left to the free-thinkers who 
had not that awful vision before their 
eyes. Hobbes, Collins, and Hume, the 
three writers with whom the opinion was 
chiefly associated in English literature, 
were also the three men who were regarded 
as most emphatically the devil’s advocates. 
In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was indeed adopted by Hartley, 
by his disciple Priestley, and by Abraham 
Tucker, all of whom were Christians after 
a fashion. But they reconciled them- 
selves to the belief by peculiar forms of 
optimism. Tucker maintained the odd 
fancy that every man would ultimately 
receive a precisely equal share of happi- 
ness, and thought that a few thousand 
years of damnation would be enough for 
all practical purposes. If I remember 
rightly, he roughly calculated the amount 
of misery to be endured by human beings 
at about two minutes’ suffering in a cen- 
tury. Hartley maintained the still more 
remarkable thesis that, in some non-nat- 
ural sense, “all individuals are always and 
actually infinitely happy.” But Edwards, 
though an optimist in a very different 
sense, was alone amongst contemporary 
writers of any speculative power in assert- 
ing at once the doctrine that all events 
are the result of the Divine will, and the 
doctrine of eternaldamnation. His mind, 
acute as it was, yet worked entirely.in the 
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groove provided for it. The revolting 
consequences to which he was led by not 
running away from his premisses never 
for an instant suggested to him that the 
premisses might conceivably be false. 
He accepts a belief in hell-fire, inter- 
preted after the popular fashion, without 
a murmur, and deduces from it all those 
consequences which most theologians 
have evaded or covered with a judicious 
veil. 

Edwards was luckily not an eloquent 
man, for his sermons would in that case 
have been amongst the most terrible of 
human compositions. But if ever he 
warms into something like eloquence, it 
is when he is endeavouring to force upon 
the imaginations of his hearers the hor- 
rors of their position. Perhaps the best 
specimen of his powers in this depart- 
ment is a sermon which we are told pro- 
duced a great effect at the time of reviv- 
als, and to which, we may as well remem- 
ber, Phebe Bartlet may probably have 
listened. Read that sermon (Vol. VIL., 
Sermon XV.) and endeavour to picture 
the scene of its original delivery. Imag- 
ine the congregation of rigid Calvinists, 
prepared by previous scenes of frenzy and 
convulsion, and longing for the fierce ex- 
citement which was the only break in the 
monotony of their laborious lives. And 
then imagine Edwards ascending the pul- 
pit, with his flaccid solids and vapid flu- 
ids, and the pale drawn face, in which we 
can trace an equal resemblance to the 
stern Puritan forefathers and to the keen 
sallow New Englander of modern times. 
He gives out as his text, “ Sinners shall 
slide in due time ;” and the title of his 
sermon is, “Sinners in the Hands of an 
angry God.” For a full hour he dwells 
with unusual vehemence on the wrath 
of the Creator and the sufferings of the 
creature. His sentences, generally lan- 
guid and complex, condense themselves 
into short, almost gasping asseveration. 
God is angry with the wicked; as angry 
with the living wicked as “ with many of 
those miserable creatures that He is now 
tormenting in hell.” The devil is wait- 
ing; the fire is ready; the furnace is 
hot ; the “glittering sword is whet and 
held over them, and the pit hath opened 
her mouth to receive them.” The un- 
converted are walking on a rotten cover- 
ing, where there are innumerable weak 
places, and those places not distinguish- 
able. The flames are “gathering and 
lashing about” the sinner, and all that 
preserves him for a moment is “ the mere 
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obliged forbearance of an incensed God.” 

| But does not God love sinners? Hardly 
in acomforting sense. “The God that 
‘holds you over the pit of hell, much as 
one holds a spider or some other loath- 
some insect over the fire, abhors you, 
and is dreadfully provoked; He looks 
upon you as worthy of nothing else but 
to be cast into the fire; ... you are 
ten thousand times as abominable in His 
eyes as the most hateful and venomous 
serpent is in ours.” The comparison of 
man to a loathsome viper is one of Ed- 
wards’ most favourite metaphors (e.g. 
VII. 167, 179, 182, 198, 344, 496). No 
relief is possible ; Edwards will have no 
attempt to explain away the eternity of 
which he speaks; there will be no end 
to the “exquisite horrible misery” of 
the damned. You, when damned, “ will 
know certainly that you must wear out 
long ages, millions of millions of ages, 
in wrestling and conflicting with this 
Almighty merciless vengeance: and then 
when you have so done, when so many 
ages have actually been spent by you in 
this manner, you will know that all is but 
a point to what remains.” Nor might 
his hearers fancy that, as respectable 
New England Puritans, they had no per- 
sonal interest in the question. It would 
be awful, he says, if we could point to 
one definite person in this congregation 
as certain to endure such torments. 
“ But, alas! instead of one, how many is 
it likely will remember this discourse in 
hell? It would be a wonder if some that 
are now present should not be in hell in 
a very short time, before this year is out. 
And it would be no wonder if some per- 
sons that now sit here in some seats of 
this meeting-house in health, and quiet 
and secure, should be there before to- 
morrow morning.” 

With which blessing he dismissed the 
congregation to their dinners, with such 
appetites as might be left to them. The 
strained excitement which. marks this 
awful production could not be main- 
tained; but Edwards never shrank in 
cold blood from the most appalling con- 
sequences of his theories. He tells us 
with superlative coolness, that the “ bulk 
of mankind do throng” to hell. (VII. 
226.) He sentences infants to hell as re- 
| morselessly as the durus pater infantum, 
'Augustine. The imagination, he ad- 
| mits, may be relieved by the hypothesis 
| that infants suffer only in this world, in- 
stead of being doomed to eternal misery. 
“ But it does not at all relieve one’s rea- 





arbitrary will and uncovenanted, un- son”; and that is the only faculty which 
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he will obey. (VI. 461.) Historically the’ 
doctrine is supported by the remark that! 
God did not save the children of Sodom, 
and that he actually commanded the 
slaughter of the Midianitish infants. 
shall he be,” it is written a 

| 


“ Happy 
Edom, “that taketh and dasheth thy lit- 
tle ones against the stones.” (VI. 255.) 
Philosophically he remarks that “a young 
viper has a malighant nature, though in- 
capable of doing a malignant action ” (VI. 
471), and quotes with approval the state-| 
ment of a Jewish Rabbi, that a child is 
wicked as soon as born, “ for at the same 
time that he sucks the breasts he follows 
his lust ” (VI. 482), which is perhaps the 
superlative expression of the theory that 
all natural instincts arecorrupt. Finally, 
he enforces the only doctrine which can 
equal this in horror, namely, that the 
saints rejoice in the damnation of the 
wicked. In a sermon called “ Wicked 
Men useful in their Destruction only” 
(Vol. VIII., Sermon XXI.) he declares 
that “the view of the doleful condition 
of the damned will make them (the saints 
in heaven) more prize their own blessed- 
ness.” They will realize the wonderful 
grace of God, who has made so greata 
difference between them and others of 
the same species, “ who are no worse by 
nature than they, and have deserved no 
worse of God than they.” “When they 
shall look upon the damned,” he ex- 
claims, “‘and see their misery, how will 
heaven ring with the praises of God’s jus- 
tice towards the wicked, and His grace 
towards the saints! And with how much 
greater enlargement of heart will they 
praise Jesus Christ their Redeemer, that 
ever Ile was pleased to set His love upon 
them, His dying love!” 

Was the man who could utter such 
blasphemous sentiments —for so they' 
undoubtedly appear to us —a being of 
ordinary flesh and blood? Qne would 
rather have supposed his solids to be of 
bronze, and his fluids of vitriol, than have 
attributed to them the character which 
he describes. That he should have been 
a gentle meditative creature, around 
whose knees had clung eleven “ young 
vipers ” of his own begetting, is certainly 
an astonishing reflection. And yet, to 
do Edwards justice, we must remember 
two things. In the first place, the re-| 
sponsibility for such ghastly beliefs can- 
not be repudiated by any one who believes 
in the torments of hell. Catholics and 
Protestants must share the opprobrium 
due to the assertion of this shameful doc- 
trine. Nor does Arminianism really 
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provide more than a merely verbal es- 
cape from the difficulty. The “semi- 
Pelagian” Jeremy Taylor, for example, 
draws a picture of hell quite as fearful 
and as material as Edwards’, and if ani- 
mated by a less fanatical spirit, adorned 
by an incomparably more vivid fancy. 
He specially improves upon Edwards’ 
description by introducing the sense of 
smell. The tyrant who fastened the 
dead to the living, invented an exquisite 
torment ; “but what is this in respect of 
hell, when each body of the damned is 
more loathsome and unsavoury than a 
million of dead dogs, and all those 
pressed and crowded together in so 
Strait a compass? Bonaventure goes so 
far as to say that if one only of the 
damned were brought into this world, it 
were sufficient to affect the whole earth. 
Neither shall the devils send forth a bet- 
ter smell ; for although they are spirits, 
yet those fiery bodies unto which they 
are fastened and confined shall be of a 
more pestilential flavour.” It is vain to 
attempt an extenuation of the horror, by 
relieving the Almighty from the respon- 
siblility of this fearful prison-house. The 
dogma of free-will is a transparent mock- 
ery. It simply enables the believer to 
retain the hideous side of his creed by 
abandoning the rational side. To pass 
over the objection that by admitting the 
existence of chance it really destroys the 


‘ideas of merit and of justice, the really 


awful dogma remains. You still believe 
that God has made man too weak to 
stand alone, that He has placed him 
amidst temptations where his fall, if not 
rigidly certain in a given case, is still in- 
evitable for the mass, and then torments 
him eternally for his wickedness. Wheth- 
er a man is slain outright, or merely 
placed without help to wander at random 
through innumerable pit-falls, makes no 
real difference in the character of the 
action. Theologians profess horror at 
the doctrine of infinite damnation, though 
they cannot always make up their minds 
to disavow it explicitly, but they will find 
it easier to condemn the doctrine than 
effectually to repudiate all responsibility. 
To the statement that it follows logically 
from the dogma of original sin, they 
reply that logic is out of place in suc 
uestions. But, if this be granted, do 
they not maintain doctrines as hideous, 
when calmly examined? It is blasphe- 
mous, we are told, to say with Edwards, 
that God holds the “little vipers,” whom 
we call “helpless innocents,” suspended 
over the pit of hell, and drops millions of 
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them into ruthless torments. Certainly it 
is blasphemous. But is an infant really 
more helpless than the poor savage of 
Australia or St. Giles’s, surrounded from 
his birth with cruel and brutal natures, 
and never catching one glimpse of celes- 
tial light? Nay, when the question is 
between God and man, does not the dif- 
ference between the infant and the phil- 
osopher or the statesman vanish into 
nothing? All, whatever figment of free- 
will may be set up, are equally helpless 
in face of the surrounding influences 
which mould their characters and their 
fate. Young children, the heterodox de- 
clare, are innocent. But the theologian 
replies with unanswerable truth that God 
looks at the heart and not at the actions, 
and that science and theology are at 
one in declaring that in the child are the 
germs of the adult man. If human na- 
ture is corrupt and therefore hateful to 
God, Edwards is quite right in declaring 
that the bursting bud must be as hateful 
as the full-grown tree. To beings of a 
loftier order, to say nothing of a Being 
of infinite power and wisdom, the petty 
race of man would appear as helpless as 
insects appear to us; and the distinction 
between the children or the ignorant and 
the wise and full-grown an irrelevant re- 
finement. 

It is of course true that the patient re- 
ception of this and similar doctrines 
would indicate at the present day a 
callous heart or a perverted intellect. 
Though, in the sphere of abstract specu- 
lation, we cannot draw any satisfactory 
line between the man and the infant, 
there is a wide gap to the practical imagi- 
nation. A man ought to be shocked 
when confronted with this fearfully con- 
crete corollary to his theories. But the 
blame should be given where it is 
due. The Calvinist is not to blame for 
the theory of universal law which he 
shares with the philosopher, but for the 
theory of damnation which he shares 
with the Arminian. The hideous dogma 
is the existence of the prison-house, not 
the belief that its inmates are sent there 
by God’s inscrutable decree instead of 
being drafted into it by lot. And here 
we come to the second fact which must 
be remembered in Edwards’ favour. 
The living truths in his theory are 
chained to dead fancies ; and the fancies 
have an odour as repulsive as Taylor’s 
“million of dead dogs.” But on the 
truths is founded a religious and moral 
system of morality which, however erro- 
neous it may appear to some thinkers, is 
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conspicuous for its vigour and loftiness, 
Edwards often shows himself a worthy 
successor of the great men who led 
the moral revolt of the Reformation. 
Amongst some very questionable meta- 
physics and much outworn — often repul- 
sive — superstition, he grasps the cen- 
tral truths on which all really noble 
morality must be based. The mode in 
which they presented themselves to his 
mind may be easily traced. Calvinism, 
logically developed, leads to Spinozism. 
The absolute sovereignty of God, the 
doctrine to which Edwards constantly 
returns, must be extended over all na- 
ture as well as over the fate of the indi- 
vidual human soul. The peculiarity of 
Edwards’ mind was that the doctrine had 
thus expanded along particular lines ot 
thought, without equally affecting others. 
He is a kind of Spinoza-Mather: he 
combines, that is, the logical keenness of 
the great metaphysician with the puerile 
superstitions of the New England divine ; 
he sees God in all nature, and yet be- 
lieves in the degrading supernaturalism 
of the Salem witches. The object of his 
faith, in short, is the “infinite Jehovah” 
(VI. 170), the God to whose all-pervading 
power none can set a limit, and who is 
yet the tutelary deity of a petty clan; 
and there is something almost bewilder- 
ing in the facility with which he passes 
from one conception to the other without 
the smallest consciousness of any discon- 
tinuity. Of his coincidence in the popu- 
lar theories, and especially in the doc- 
trine of damnation, I have already given 
instances. His utterances derived from 
a loftier source are given with equal 
emphasis. At the age of fifteen or six- 
teen he had said, * God and real exist- 
ence are the same; God is, and there is 
none else.” * The same doctrine is the 
foundation of the theories expounded in 
his treatises on Virtue and on the End 
of God in Creation. In the last of these, 
for example, he uses the argument (which 
might seem to have been suggested by, 
but that he apparently never read, Spi- 
noza), that benevolence, consisting in 
regard to “Being in general,” must be 
due to any being in proportion to the 
degree of existence. (II. 401.) Now 
“all other being is as nothing in com- 
parison of the Divine Being.” God is 
“the foundation and fountain of all be- 
ing and all perfection, from whom all is 


* See an interesting article in the American Cyclo- 
pedia ; which has, however, this odd peculiarity, that 
it oe mentions hell in discussing the theories of Ed- 
war 
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perfectly derived, and on whom all is 
most absolutely and perfectly dependent ; 
whose being and beauty is, as it were, 
the sum and comprehension of all ex- 
istence and excellence ; much more than 
the sun is the fountain and summary 
comprehension of all the light and bright- 
ness Of the day.” (II. 405.) As he says 
in the companion treatise, “ The eternal 
and infinite Being is, in effect, being in 
general, and comprehends universal ex- 
istence.” (VI.59.) The only end worthy 
of God must, therefore, be His own 
glory. This is not to attribute selfish- 
ness to God, for “in God, the love of 
Himself and the love of the public are 
not to be distinguished as in man, be- 
cause God’s being, as it were, compre- 
hends all.” (VI. 53.) In communicating 
His fulness to His creatures, He is of 
necessity the ultimate end; but it is a 
fallacy to make God’ and the creature in 
this affair of the emanation of the Divine 
fulness “ the opposite parts of a disjunc- 
tion.” (VI. 55.) The creature’s love of 
God and complacence in the Divine per- 
fections are the same thing as the mani- 
festation of the Divine glory. “ They 


are all but the emanations of God’s glory, 
or the excellent brightness and fulness 
of the Divinity diffused, overflowing, and, 
as it were, enlarged; we, in one word, 


existing ad extra.” (VI.117.) In more 
familiar dialect, our love to God is but 
God’s goodness making itself objective. 
The only knowledge which deserves the 
name is the knowledge of God, and vir- 
tue is but the knowledge of God under a 
different name. 

Without dwelling upon the relations of 
this doctrine to modern forms of Panthe- 
ism, I must consider this last proposi- 
tion, which is of vital importance in 
Edwards’ system, and of which the theo- 
logical and the metaphysical element is 
curiously blended. God is to the uni- 
verse —to use Edwards’ own metaphor 
— what the sun is to our planet; and the 
metaphor would have been more ade- 
quate if he had been acquainted with 
modern science. The sun’s action is the 
primary cause of all the infinitely com- 
plex play of forces which manifest them- 
selves in the fall of a raindrop or in the 
operations of a human brain. Bat as 
some bodies may seem to resist the ac- 
tion of the sun’s rays, so may some creat- 
ed beings set themselves in opposition to 
the Divine Will. To a thorough-going 
Pantheist, indeed, such an opposition 
must appear to be impossible if we look 
deep enough, and sin, in this sense, be 
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merely an illusion; caused by our incapa- 
city of taking in the whole design of the 
Almighty. Edwards, however, though 
dimly aware of the difficulty, is not so 
consistent in his Pantheism as to be 
much troubled with it. He admits that, 
by some mysterious process, corruption 
has intruded itself into the Divine uni- 
verse. The all-pervading harmony is 
marred by a discord due, in his phrase- 
ology, to the fall of man. Over the ulti- 
mate cause of this discord lies a_ veil 
which can never be withdrawn to mortal 
intelligence. Assuming its existence, 
however, virtue consists, if one may so 
speak, in that quality which fits a man to 
be a conducting medium, and vice in that 
which makes him a non-conducting me- 
dium to the solar forces. This proposi- 
tion is confounded in Edwards’ mind, as 
in that of most metaphysicians, with the 
very different proposition that virtue con- 
sists in recognizing the Divine origin of 
those forces. It is characteristic, in fact, 
of metaphysical writers, to identify the 
logical with the causal connection, and to 
assume that the definition of a thing con- 
stitutes its essence. “Virtue,” says Ed- 
wards, “is the union of heart to being in 
general, or to God, the Being of beings” 
(II. 421), and thus consists in the intel- 
lectual apprehension of Deity, and in the 
emotion founded upon and necessarily 
involving the apprehension. The doc- 
trine that whatever is done so as to pro- 
mote the glory of God is virtuous, is with 
him identified with the doctrine that what- 
ever is done consciously in order to pro- 
mote the glory of God, is virtuous. The 
major premiss of the syllogism which 
proves an action to be virtuous must be 
actually present to the mind of the agent. 
This, in utilitarian phraseology, is to 
confound between the criterion and the 
motive. If it is, as Edwards says, the 
test of a virtuous action that it should 
tend to “the highest good of being in 
general,” it does not follow that an action 
is only virtuous when done with a con- 
scious reference to that end. But Ed- 
wards overlooks the distinction, and as- 
sumes, for example, as an evident corol- 
lary, that a love of children or friends is 
only virtuous in so far as it is founded on 
a desire for the general good, which, in 
his sense, is a desire for the glory of God. 
(II. 428.) He judges actions, that is, not 
by their tendency, but by their nature ; 
and their nature is equivalent to their 
logic, 

This metaphysical theory coincides 
precisely with his theological view, and is 
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generally expressed in theological lan- 

uage. The love of “Being in general” 
is the love of God. The intellectual intu- 
ition is the reflection of the inward light ; 
and the recognition of a mathematical 
truth is but a different phase of the pro- 
cess wiich elsewhere produces conver- 
sion. Intuition is a kind of revelation, 
and revelation is a special intuition. 

One of his earliest published sermons 
is devoted to prove the existence of “a 
divine and supernatural light, immediate- 
ly imparted to the soul by the Spirit of 
God.” (Vol. VIII, Sermon XXVII.) On 
that fundamental doctrine his whole the- 
ological system is based; as his meta- 
physical system rests on the existence of 
absolute @ Zriori truths. The knowledge 
of God sums up all true beliefs and jus- 
tifies all virtuous emotions, as the power 
of God supports all creation at every 
instant. “It is by a Divine influence that 
the laws of nature are upheld, and a con- 
stant concurrence of Divine power is 
necessary in order to our being, moving, 
or having a being.” (V. 419.) To be 
constantly drawing sustenance from the 
eternal power which everywhere under- 
lies the phenomena of the world is the 
necessary condition of spiritual life, as to 
breathe the air is the condition of physi- 
callife. The force which this conception, 
whether true or false, exercises over the 





imagination, and the depth which it gives | 
to Edwards’ moral views, are manifest at | 


every turn. Edwards rises far above those 
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of argument ; the argument is but one and 
the evidence direct; the mind ascends 
to the truth of the Gospel but by one 
step, and that is its Divine glory.” * The 
moral theory of the contemporary ration- 
alists was correlative to their religious 
theory. To be religious was to believe 
that certain facts had once happened ; to 
be moral was to believe that under cer- 
tain circumstances you would at some 
future time go to hell. Virtue of that 
kind was not to Edwards’ taste, though 
few men have been less sparing in using 
the appeal to damnation. But threats 
of hell-fire were only meant to startle the 
sinner from his repose. His morality 
could be framed from no baser material 
than love to the Divine perfections. 
“What thanks are due to you for not 
loving your own misery, and for being 
willing to take some pains to escape 
burning in hell to all eternity? There is 
ne’er a devil in hell but would gladly do 
the same.” (VIII. 145.) 

The strength, however, and the weak- 
ness of Edwards as a moralist are best 
illustrated from the two treatises on the 
Religious Affections and on Original Sin. 
The first, which was the fruit of his 
experiences at Northampton, may be de- 
scribed as asystem of religious diagnos- 
tics. By what symptoms are you to dis- 
tinguish —that was the problem which 
forced itself upon him — the spiritual state 
produced by the Divine action from that 
which is buta hollow mockery? After 


theories, recurring in so many different | his mode of judging in concrete cases, as 
forms, which place the essence of reli- | already indicated, we are rather surprised 
gion in some outward observances, or in| by the calm and sensible tone of his argu- 
a set of propositions not vitally connected | ment. The deep sense of the vast im- 
with the spiritual constitution. Edwards’ | portance of the events to which he was a 
contemporaries, such as Lardner or Sher-| witness makes him the more scrupulous 
lock, thought that to be a Christian was |in testing their real character. He re- 
to accept certain results of antiquarian , sists the temptation to dwell upon those 
research. With a curious maiveté they noisy and questionable manifestations in 
sometimes say that a ploughman or a_/ which the vulgar thirst for the wonderful 
cobbler could summarily answer the | found the most appropriate testimony to 
problems which have none generations |the work. Roman Catholic archbishops 
|at the present day can exhort their hear- 


of critics. Edwards sees the absurdity | 
of hoping that a genuine faith can ever ers to put their faith in a silly story of a 
vision on the express ground that the 


be based on such balancing of historical | 
probabilities. The cobbler was to be! popularity of the belief amongst Catholics 
awed by the learned man; but how could | proves its Divine origin. That is wonder- 
he implicitly trust a learned man when fully like saying that a successful lie 
his soul was -at stake, and when learned should be patronized so long as it is on 
men differed? To convincethe ignorant'the side of the Church. Edwards, 
or the Houssatunnuck Indian, God’s voice | brought up in a manlier school, deals 
must speak through a less devious chan-| with such phenomena in a different 
nel. The transcendent glory of Divine 

things proves the Divinity intuitively ; an oe a a sagemant, put from a Deist point of 
the mind does not indeed discard argu-| funded on Argument, attributed to Henry Dodwell, 
ment, but it does not want any “long chain “son of the Non-juror. 
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spirit. Suppose, he says, that a person 
terrified by threats of hell-fire has a vision 
“ of a person with a beautiful and shat- 
tered countenance, smiling on him with 
arms open andwith blood dropping down,” 
whom he supposes to be Christ come to 
promise him eternal life ; are we to assume 
that this vision and the consequent trans- 
ports infallibly indicate supernatural 
agency? No, he replies, with equal 
sense and honesty; “he must have but 
slightly considered human nature who 
thinks such things cannot arise in this 
manner without any supernatural excite- 
ment of Divine power.” (IV. 72.) Many 
mischievous delusions have their origin 
in this error. “It isa low, miserable 
notion of spiritual sense ” to suppose that 
these “ external ideas ” (ideas, that is, such 
as enter by the senses) are proofs of 
Divine interference. Ample experience 
has shown that they are proofs not of the 
spiritual health which comes from com- 
munion with God, but of “weakness of 
body and mind and distempers of body.” 
(IV. 143.) Marie Alacoque was an ex- 
emplary confirmation of Edwards’ wis- 
dom. Neither bodily convulsions, nor 
vehement excitement of mind, nor even 
revelations of things to come (IV. 158) 
are sufficient proofs of that mysterious 


change of soul which is called conver- 


sion. No external test, in fact, can be 
given. Man cannot judge decisively, but 
the best symptoms are such proofs as 
increased humility, a love of Christ for 
His own sake, without reference to 
heaven or hell,a sense of the infinite 
beauty of Divine things, a certain “ sym- 
metry and proportion ” between the affec- 
tions themselves (IV. 314), a desire for 
higher perfection, and a rich harvest of 
the fruit of Christian practice. 

So far, Edwards is unassailable from 
his own point of view. Our theory of 
religion may differ from his ; but at least 
he fully realizes how profound is the 
meaning of the word, and aims at con- 
quering all human faculties, not at con- 
trolling afew external manifestations. 
But his further applications of the theory 
lead him into more doubtful speculations. 
That Being, a union with whom consti- 
tutes true holiness, is not only to be the 
ideal of perfect goodness, but he must 
be the God of the Calvinists, who fulfils 
the stipulations of a strange legal bar- 
gain, and the God of the Jews, who sen- 
tences whole nations to massacre for the 
crimes of their ancestors. Edwards has 
hitherto been really protesting against 
that lower conception of God which is 
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latent in at least the popular versions of 
Catholic or Arminian theology, and to 
which Calvinism opposes a loftier view. 
God, on this theory, is not really al- 
mighty, for the doctrine of free-will places 
human actions and their results beyond 
His control. He is scarcely even omni- 
scient, for, like human rulers, He judges 
by actions, not by the intrinsic nature of 
the soul; and therefore distributes His 
rewards and punishments on a system 
comparable to that of mere earthly juris- 
rudence. He is at most the infallible 
judge of actions, not the universal or- 
dainer of events and distributor of life 
and happiness. Edwards’ profound con- 
viction of the absolute sovereignty of 
God leads him to reject all such feeble 
conceptions. But he has now to tell us 
where the Divine influence has actually 
displayed itself; and his view becomes 
strangely narrowed. Instead of confess- 
ing that all good gifts come from God, 
he infers that those which do not come 
from his own God must be radically 
vicious. Already, as we have seen, in 
virtue of his leading principle, he has 
denied to all natural affections the right 
to be truly virtuous. Unless they involve 
a conscious reference to God, they are 
but delusive resemblances of the reality. 
He admits that the natural man can in 
various ways produce very fair imitations 
of true virtue. By help of association of 
ideas, for example, as by the force of 
sympathy (thus anticipating Hartley and 
Adam Smith), benevolence may become 
pleasing and malevolence displeasing, 
even when our own interest is not in- 
volved. (II. 436.) Nay, there is a kind of 
moral sense natural to man, which con- 
sists ina certain perception of the har- 
mony between sin and punishment, and 
which, therefore, does not properly spring 
from self-love, This moral sense may 
even go so faras to recognize the pro- 
priety of yielding all to the God from 
whom we receive everything (II. 443), 
and the justice of the punishment of 
sinners. And yet this natural conscience 
does not imply the existence of a “ truly 
virtuous taste or determination of the 
mind to relish and delight in the es-' 
sential beauty of true virtue, arising from 
a virtuous benevolence of the heart.” (II. 
445). God has bestowed such instincts 
upon men for their preservation here ; but 
they will disappear in the next world, 
where no such need for them exists. He 
is driven, indeed, to make some vague 
concessions (against which his enlight- 
ened commentators protest) to the effect 
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that “ these things [the natural nee 
have something of the general nature o 
virtue, which is love” (II. 456); but no 
such uncertain affinity can make them 
worthy to be reckoned with that union 
with God which is the effect of the Divine 
intervention alone. 

Edwards is thus in the singular position 
of a Pantheist who yet regards all nature 
as alienated from God ; and in the treatise 
on Original Sin he brings out the more re- 
volting consequences of that view by help 
of the theological dogma of corruption. 
He there maintains, in its fullest sense, 
the terrible thesis, that all men are natu- 
rally in a state of which the inevitable 
issue is their “ utter, eternal perdition, as 
being finally accursed of God and the 
subjects of his remediless wrath through 
sin.” (VI. 137.) The evidence of this ap- 
palling statement is made up, with a sim- 
plicity which would be amusing if em- 
ployed in a less fearful cause, of various 
texts from Scripture, quoted, of course, 
after the most profoundly unhistorical 
fashion ; of inferences from the univer- 
sality of death, regarded as the penalty 
incurred by Adam ; of general reflections 
upon the heathen world and the idolatry 
of the Jews; and of the sentences pro- 
nounced by Jehovah against the Canaan- 
ites. In one of his sermons, of porten- 
tous length and ferocity (Vol. VII., Ser- 
mon III.), he expands the doctrine that 
natural men —which includes all men 
who have not gone through the mys- 
terious process of conversion — are God’s 
enemies. Their heart, he says, “is like a 
viper,hissing and spitting poison at God ;” 
and God requites their ill-will with un- 
dying enmity and never-ceasing torments. 
Their unconsciousness of that enmity, 
and even their belief that they are right- 
ly affected towards God, is no proof that 
the enmity does not exist. The conse- 
quences may be conceived. “God who 
made you has given you a capacity to 
bear torment ; and He has that capacity 
in His hands ; and He can enlarge it and 
make you capable of more misery, as 
much as He will. If God hates any one 
and sets Himself against him as His ene- 
my, what cannot He do with him? How 
dreadful it must be to fall into the hands 
of such an enemy!” (VII. 201.) How 
dreadful, we add, is the conception of the 
universe which implies that God is such 
an enemy of the bulk of His creatures ; 
and how strangely it combines with the 
mild Pantheism which traces and adores 
the hand of God in all natural objects ! 
The doctrine, it is to be observed, which 
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is expanded through many pages of the 
book on Original Sin, is not merely that 
men are legally guilty, as being devoid of 
“true virtue,” though possessed of a cer- 
tain factitious moral sense, but that they 
are actually for the most part detestably 
wicked. One illustration of his method 
may be sufficient. The vileness of man 
is proved by the remark (not peculiar to 
Edwards), that men who used to live 
1,000 years, now live only 70; whilst 
} etal eave Christendom their life does 
not average more than 40 or 50 years; 
so that “sensuality and debauchery” 
have shortened: our days to a twentieth 
part of our former allowance. 

Thus the Divine power which is in one 
sense the sole moving force of the uni- 
verse, is limited, so far as its operation 
upon men’s hearts is concerned, to that 
small minority who have gone through 
the process of conversion as recognized 
by Edwards’ sect. All others, heathens, 
infants, and the great mass of professed 
Christians, are sentenced to irretrievable 
perdition. The simplicity with which he 
condemns all other forms even of his own 
religion is almost touching. He inci- 
dentally remarks, for example, that ex- 
ternal exercises may not show true vir- 
tue, because they have frequently pro- 
ceeded from false religion. Members of 
the Romish Church and many ancient 
“hermits and anchorites” have been 
most energetic in such exercises, and 
Edwards once lived next to a Jew who ap- 
peared to him “ the devoutest person that 
he ever saw in his life” (IV. 90); but, as 
he quietly assumes, all such appearances 
must of course be delusive. 

Once more, then, we are brought back 
to the question, how could any man hold 
such doctrines without going mad? or, 
as it must now be asked, how coulda 
man with so many elevated conceptions 
of the truth reconcile these ghastly con- 
clusions to the nobler part of his creed ? 
Edwards’ own explanations of the diffi- 
culty— such as they are—do not help 
us very far. The argument by which he 
habitually defends the justice of the Al- 
mighty sounds very much like a poor 
quibble in his mouth, though it was not 
peculiar to him. Our obligation towards 
God, he says, must be in proportion to 
His merits; therefore it is infinite. 
Now there is no merit in paying a debt 
which we owe ; and hence the fullest dis- 
charge of our duty deserves no reward. 
On the other hand, there is demerit in re- 
fusing to pay a debt; and therefore any 
shortcoming deserves an infinite penalty. 
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(VI. 155.) Without examining whether 
our duty is proportional to the perfection 
of its object, and is irrespective of our 
capacities, there is one vital objection to 
this doctrine, which Edwards had adopt- 
ed from less coherent reasoners. His 
theory, as I have said, so far from de- 
stroying virtue, gives it the fullest possi- 
ble meaning. There can be no more 
profound distinction than between the 
affections which harmonize with the Di- 
vine will and those which are discordant, 
though it might puzzle a more consistent 
Pantheist to account for the existence of 
the latter. That, however, is a primary 
doctrine with Edwards. But if virtue 
remains, it is certain that his theory 
seems to be destructive both of merit 
and demerit as between man and God. 
If we are but clay in the hands of the 
potter, there is no intelligible meaning in 
our deserving from him either good or 
evil. We are as he has made us. Ed- 
wards explains, indeed, that the sense of 
desert implies a certain natural congruity 
between evil-doing and punishment. (II. 
430.) But the question recurs, howin 
such a case the congruity arises ? 
one of the illusions which should disap- 
pear when we rise to the sphere of the 
absolute and infinite. The metaphor 
about a debt and its payment, though 


common in vulgar Calvinism, is quite be-. 


low Edwards’ usual level of thought. 
And, if we try to restate the argument in 
a more congenial form, its force disap- 
pears. The love of God, even though 
imperfect, should surely imply some con- 
formity to His nature ; and the existence 
of a certain defect is no intelligible rea- 
son for confounding the sentiment with 
an absolute enmity to the Creator. 
Though the argument, which is several 
times repeated, appears to have satis- 
fied Edwards, it would have been 
more in harmony with his principles to 
declare, that,as between man and his 
God, there could be no question of jus- 
tice. The absolute sovereignty of the 
Creator is the only, and to him it should 
be the conclusive, answer to such com- 
plaints. But, whatever may be the fate 
of this apology, the one irremovable dif- 
ficulty remains behind. If God be the 
one universal cause of all things, is He 
not the cause of evil as wellas good? 
Do you not make God, in short, the au- 
thor of sin? 

With this final difficulty, which, indeed, 
besets all such theories, Edwards strug- 
gles long and with less than his usual 
vigour. He tries to show, and perhaps 
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; successfully, that the difficulty concerns 
| his opponents as much as himself. They 
| can, at least, escape only by creating a 
new kind of necessity, under the name 
| of contingency ; for God is, on this 
j theory, like a mariner who has constantly 
to shape his course to meet unforeseen 
and uncontrollable gusts of wind (V. 
| 298); and to make the best of it. .He 
| insists upon the difference, not very con- 
‘genial to his scheme, between ordering 
;and permitting evil. The sun, he says 
(V. 293), causes light, but is only the oc- 
/casion of darkness. If, however, the sun 
voluntarily retired from the world, it 
could scarcely evade the responsibility of 
its absence. And, finally, he makes the 
ordinary distinction, and that which is 
perhaps the best answer to be made to an 
unanswerable difficulty. Christ's cruci- 
fixion, he says, was so far bad as it was 
brought about by malignant murderers ; 
but as considered by God, with a view to 
all its glorious consequences, it was not 
evil, but good. (V. 297.) And thus any 
| action may have two aspects ; and that 
} 


| 


which appears to us, whose view is ne- 
cessarily limited, as simply evil, may, 
; when considered by an infinite intelli- 
igence, as part of the general order of 
‘things, be absolutely good. God does 
not will sin as sin, but as a necessary 
part of a generally perfect system. 

Here, however, in front of that ulti- 
;mate mystery which occurs in all specu- 
.lation, I must take leave of this singular 
thinker. Ina frequently quoted passage, 
Mackintosh speaks of his “ power of sub- 
tle argument, perhaps unmatched, cer- 
tainly unsurpassed amongst men.” The 
eulogy seems to be rather overstrained, 
;unless we measure subtlety of thought 
‘rather by the complexity and elaboration 
| of its embodiment, than by the keenness 
,of the thought itself. But that Edwards 
possessed extraordinary acuteness, is as 
| clear as it is singular that so acute a man 
| should have suffered his intellectual ac- 
| tivity to be restrained within such narrow 
‘fetters. Placed in a different medium, 
;under the same circumstances, for ex- 
ample, as Hume or Kant, he might have 
pets ogy a system of metaphysics of 
‘not less importance in the history of 





|thought than the doctrines of either of 


|these thinkers. He was, one might 
fancy, formed by nature to be a German 
professor, and accidentally dropped into 
the American forests. Far away from 
(the main currents of speculation, igno- 
| Fant of the conclusions reached by his 
most cultivated contemporaries, and de- 
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riving his intellectual sustenance chiefly 
from an absolute theology, with some 
vague knowledge of the English follow- 
ers of Locke, his mind never expanded 
itself freely. Yet, even after making al- 
lowance for his secluded life, we are as- 
tonished at the powerful grasp which 
. Calvinism, in its expiring age, had laid 
upon so penetrating an intellect. The 
framework of dogma was so powerful, 
that the explosive force of Edwards’ 
speculations, instead of destroying his 
early principles by its recoil, expended 
its whole energy along the line in which 
orthodox opinion was not injured. Most 
bold speculators, indeed, suffer from a 
kind of colour blindness, which conceals 
from them a whole order of ideas, suffi- 
ciently familiar to very inferior minds. 
Edwards’ utter unconsciousness of the 
aspect which his doctrines would present 
to any one who should have passed be- 
yond the charmed circle of orthodox sen- 
timent is, however, more surprising than 
the similar defect in any thinker of 
nearly equal acuteness. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century, he is still in 
bondage to the dogmas of the Pilgrim 
Fathers ; he is as indifferent to the auda- 
cious revolt of Hume and Collins as if 
the old theological dynasty were still in 
full vigour; and the fact, whatever else 
it may prove, proves something for the 
enduring vitality of the ideas which had 
found an imperfect expression in Calvin- 
ism. Clearing away the crust of ancient 
superstition, we may still find in Ed- 
wards’ writings a system of morality as 
ennobling and a theory of the universe 
as elevated as can be discovered in any 
theology. That the crust was thick and 
hard, and often revolting in its composi- 
tion, is, indeed undeniable; but the 
genuine metal is there, no less unmis- 
takably than the refuse. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
LINCOLNSHIRE SCENERY AND CHARAC- 
TER AS ILLUSTRATED BY MR. TENNY- 
SON. 


As a Lincolnshire man, and long famil- 
iar with the district in which Mr. Tenny- 
son was born, I have often been struck 
with the many illustrations of our county’s 
scenery and character to be found in his 
poems. What Virgil has done for Mantua 
and its slow, winding river, what Horace 
has done for Bandusia and the Apulian 
Apennines, what Wordsworth has done 
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for the English Lakes and Scott for the 
Highlands, that our poet has done for 
the homelier scenes of his boyhood and 
earlier manhood in Mid-Lincolnshire. 

They live for us in his pages depicted 
with all the truth and accuracy of a 
photograph. This, I think, will appear 
from the following paper, in which I 
have sought to bring together the chief 
passages that bear upon Lincoinshire 
scenery out of Mr. Tennyson’s poems. 

And to begin with, his birthplace, So- 
mersby — of which parish Mr. Tenny- 
son’s father was the rector, and where he 
passed with little interval the first twenty- 
five years of his life-—is a quiet wooded 
village, “ pleasantly situated,” as the 
guide-books say, at the foot of the South 
Wold. The country about it is soft and 
pastoral, with small villages lying close 
together. Tothe north rises the long 
back of the wold, with its steep white 
road that climbs the hill above Thetford ; 
to the south the land slopes gently toa 
small deep-channelled brook which rises 
not far from Somersby, and flows just 
below the parsonage garden. This home- 
scene is pictured to usin the ‘Ode to 
Memory, written very early in life,” first 
published 1830. 


Come forth, I charge thee! arise, 
Thou of the many tongues, the myriad eyes! 
Thou comest not with shows of flaunting vines 
Unto mine inner eye 
Divinest memory ! 
Thou wert not nursed by the waterfall 
Which ever sounds and shines 
A pillar of white light upon the wall 
Of purple cliffs, aloof descried ; 
Come —_ the woods that belt the gray hill- 
side, 
The seven elms, the poplars four 
That stand beside my father’s door, 
And chiefly from the brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress, and ribbed sand, 
Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves, 
Drawing into his narrow earthen urn, 
In every elbow and turn, 
The filtered tribute of the rough woodland. 
O! hither lead thy feet ! 
Pour round mine ears the livelong bleat 
Of the thick-fleeced sheep from wattled folds 
Upon the ridged wolds ; 
When the first matin-song hath waked loud 
Over the dark dewy earth forlorn, 
What time the amber morn 
Forth gushes from beneath a low-hung cloud. 


Surely very remarkable verse for a 
boy stillin his teens! “Non sine Dis 
animosus infans.” But mark the illus- 
tration of the local scenery — “ the woods 
that belt the gray hill-side” — the trees 
of the spot—elm and poplar —and, 














above all, the brook. This brook will 
occur again and again in Mr. Tennyson’s 
poems. It rises, we have seen, a little 
way above Somersby, runs beneath the 
village, as here described, over “ matted 
cress and ribbed sand,” “ narrow ” — for 
a boy could jump it — with deep banks, 
eating its way with innumerable links 
and turnings, and serving to drain a large 
district, “ drawing into its narrow earth- 
en urn, in every elbow and turn, the fil- 
tered tribute of the rough woodland.” A 
little below Somersby it is dammed up to 
turn a small water-mill. And there by 
its banks we find the poet, in another ex- 
quisite lyric —“ The Miller’s Daughter ” 
— published in 1833. 


How dear to me in youth, my love, 
Was everything about the mill, 
The black and silent pool above, 
The pool beneath that ne’er stood still : 
The meal-sacks on the whitened floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 
Made misty by the floating meal ! 
I loved from off the bridge to hear 
The rushing sound the water made, 
And see the fish that everywhere 
In the back-current glanced and played : 
Low down the tall flag-flower that sprung 
Beside the noisy stepping-stones, 
And the massed chestnut boughs that hung 
Thick studded over with white cones. 


The brook has a sandy bottom, where 
shoals of small fish delight to disport 
themselves. And it may be that it was 
here that Mr. Tennyson took his szm- 
zle in Enid, where the panic-stricken 
followers of false Lémours vanish at the 
charge of Geraint — 


Like a shoal 
Of darting fish that on a summer morn 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand. 
But if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun, 
There is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Betwixt the cressy islets white with flowers. 


Allusions to the same brook may be seen 
in “In Memoriam,” No. xcviii., where it 
is described as swerving 


To left and right thro’ meadowy curves 
‘That feed the mothers of the flock. 


It flows in an easterly direction below 
Somersby, “a rivulet, then a river,” and 
after a course of some length, through 
thorp and village, taking its name from 
each in turn, it enters the sea at a spot 
called Gibraltar Point, where it forms 
Wainfleet haven. Here begins that long 
line of sand-hills or dunes which stretches 
northward to the Humber, and which by 
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a narrow ridge wards off the German 
Ocean from the rich Lincolnshire marsh, 
a tract of pasture land varying from four 
to eight miles in width, which lies be- 
tween the sea and the wold. 

These sand-hills, with the flat shore 
on the one side and the fertile marsh on 
the other, find frequent mention in Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems. His first sight of the 
sea was on the Lincolnshire coast ; and 
there it is known that many of his earlier 
poems were written and revised, tapa Siva 
TroAvoAoicBovo Oaddoons. 

The quotations will show how accu- 
rately he has seized the peculiar features 
of our coast, its long-retreating tides, its 
salt creeks, its heavy plunging seas. 
Thus, to go back to the “Ode to Mem- 
ory” — 


Artist-like 
Ever retiring thou dost gaze 
On the prime labours of thine early days : 
No matter what the sketch might be, 
Whether the high field or the bushless Pike : 
Or even a sand-built ridge 
Overblown with murmurs harsh, 
Or even a lowly cottage, whence we see 
Stretched wide and wild the waste enormous 
marsh, 
When from the frequent bridge, 
Emblems or glimpses of eternity, 
The trenched waters run from sky to sky. 


In the “ Palace of Art” we have these 
picturesque lines : — 


A still salt pool locked in with bars of sand 

Left on the shore, that hears all night 

The plunging seas draw backward from the 
an 

Their moon-led waters white. 


There we see our coast at low water, with 
its shallow creeks banked in by amber 
bars of sand; and in “ Locksley Hall” 
we have that same coast in another as- 
pect: — . 


Locksley Hall that in the distance overlooks 
the sandy flats, 

And the hollow ocean ridges roaring into 
cataracts, 


We hear in this the mighty sound of the 
breakers as they fling heceeabees at full 
tide with long-gathered force upon the 
slope sands of Skegness or Maplethorpe 
on the Lincolnshire coast. Nowhere is 
ocean grander in a storm; nowhere is 
the thunder of the sea louder, nor its 
waves higher, nor the spread of their 
waters on the beach wider. Mr. Tenny- 
son has pictured it all in a splendid pas- 
sage in one of his latest works, “The 
Last Tournament,” — 
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Arthur — deigned not use of word or sword — 

But let the drunkard... 

Fall. As the crest of some slow dashing wave 

Heard in dead night along that table shore 

Drops flat, and after the great waters break 

Whitening for half a league, and thin them- 
selves, 

Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud, 

From less and less to nothing. 


The only fault here is the unworthiness 
of the object which suggests the compar- 
ison. But the sémi/e itself is magnificent, 
and reminds one of Virgil’s “ neque ipso 
monte minor procumbit,” (Georg. III., 
1177) a poet with whom Mr. Tennyson 
offers many points of resemblance. 

Three other passages I find which bear 
evidence of being composed on recollec- 
tions of the Lincolnshire shore. 

This from “A Dream of Fair Wo- 
men”: — 


So shape chased shape as swift as when to 
land 

Bluster the winds and tides the selfsame way, 

Crisp foam-flakes scud along the level sand, 

Torn from the fringe of spray. 


And this from the “ Lotos Eaters ” : — 


How sweet it were... 
To watch the crisping ripples on the beach 
And tender curving lines of creamy spray. 


And this from the same poem — 


The charméd sunset lingered low adown 
In the red west... 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore. 


With regard to the last, I may remark 
that Sir H. Holland, in his very interest- 
ing “ Life Recollections,” expresses sur- 
prise that no writer in prose or verse has 
noticed the phenomenon of the sun and 
moon both at full above the horizon at 
the same time. But he must have over- 
looked these lines, which show that long 
ago Mr. Tennyson had seen and recorded 
this very sight. Where he saw i admits 
of hardly a doubt —on the low dunes of 
the Lincolnshire coast, where at one time 
the red sun may be seen setting over the 
wide marsh, and the full moon rising out 
of the eastern sea. 

Probably it was from the same position 
that Mr. Tennyson watched those glori- 
ous autumn sunsets which painters are 
familiar with on our flat coast, one of 
which he has sketched for us in a single 
line — 

The wide-winged sunset of the misty marsh. 


Further illustration of the Lincolnshire 
landscape, and particularly the landscape 
about Somersby, are met with in “In 
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Memoriam,” Ixxxvii., xciii., xcviii., xcix., 
c.— Edition 1850. Here we find many a 
characteristic of the county. The “ sheep- 
walk up the windy wold”; the “knoll,” 
where the cattle love to lie in summer, 
adorned with “ash and haw,” the ash be- 
ing pre-eminently the Lincolnshire tree, 
and noticed elsewhere by the poet for its 
backwardness in coming into leaf : — 


Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself when all the woods are green. 


And again — 
Black as the ash-buds in the front of March, 


The “ quarry,” trenched along the chalk 
hill, the brook, “pleasant fields and 
farms,” the trees with unlopped boughs, 
not trimmed up to the likeness of radishes 
as is the case in some counties, but free 
to spread their “dark arms” over field 
and lane. One other mark of the district 
may be noticed from “In Memoriam,” 
xxviii..and that is the nearness of the 
Lincolnshire villages to each other —as 
evidenced by the poet hearing at one time 
four peals of Christmas bells. It is the 
custom in Lincolnshire to ring for a 
month or six weeks before Christmas, and 
a late traveller at that period of the year 
may often realize for himself the follow- 
ing description — 
The time draws near the birth of Christ. 
The moon is hid: the night is still, 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 


Four voices of four hamlets round 
From far and near on mead and moor, 
Swell out and fail, as if a door 

Were shut between me and the sound. 


Each voice four changes on the wind 
That now dilate, and now decrease ; 
Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace, 

Peace and goodwill to all mankind. 


Such are some of the many illustrations 
of Lincolnshire scenery to be derived from 
Mr. Tennyson’s works, and these by no 
means exhaust the list. ‘“ Mariana,” 
“The Dying Swan,” and “The May 
Queen,” are full of reminiscences of Lin- 
colnshire — Lincolnshire landscape, Lin- 
colnshire skyscape, and Lincolnshire wild- 
flowers. 

Take this from “ Mariana” : — 


From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her: without hope of change 
In sleep she seem’d to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed morn 
About the lonely eonened grange. 


The grange itself still exists amongst 














us, with its old moat unhealthily near, 
and sluggish, stagnant waters thick- 
coated with duck-weed, just as it is here 
described : — 


About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blacken’d water slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The cluster’d marish-mosses crept. 


These marish-mosses, “ green and still,” 
appear again in “The Dying Swan,” 
which opens with a sketch sad enough, 
but which will be recognized as Lincoln- 
shire under its least cheerful aspect, 
when the east-wind prevails : — 


The plain was grassy, wild, and bare, 
Wide, wild, and open to the air, 
Which had built up everywhere 

An under-roof of doleful gray. 


The desolate feeling called forth here is 
kept up in the closing lines of the poem 
—lines of matchless melody, descriptive 
of common, familiar growths, such as the 
locality presented to his view : — 


And the creeping mosses and clambering 
weeds, 

And the willow-branches hoar and dank, 

And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds, 

And the wan-worn thorns of the echoing bank, 

And the silvery marish-flowers that throng 

The desolate creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with eddying song. 


From “The May Queen” I may quote, 
as illustrative of the landscape — 


You'll never see me more in the lone, gray 
fields at night : 

When from the dry, dark wold the summer 
airs blow coo 

On the oat-grass, and the sword-grass, and the 
bulrush in the pool. 


This enumeration of the various grasses 
leads us to the allusions in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s poems to the wild-flowers of our 
land. A whole garland of these might 
easily be gathered from the “ May 
Queen” alone ; and conspicuous among 
them would be the marsh-marigold, 
“‘which shines like fire in swamps and 
hollows gray.” Nor is it for our wild- 
flowers only that we look in these poems. 
In one short piece entitled “Song,” 
which stands next to the “ Ode to Memo- 
rv” and with it was published in 1830, 
Mr. Tennyson has given us a garden — 
an old-fashioned English garden, with 
old-fashioned English flowers, in the sea- 
son of decay—such a garden as may 
still be found attached to quiet simple 
homes in Lincolnshire. I shall ask for 
space to quote the whole of it: — 
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A Spirit haunts the year’s last hours, 
| Dwelling amid their yellowing bowers : 
| To himself he talks ; 
| For at eventide, listening cmp 
1 At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 
In the walks ; 
Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers : 
Heavily hands the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 
The air is damp, and hush’d, and close 
As a sick man’s room when he taketh repose 
An hour before death ; 
My very heart faints, and my whole soul 
ieves, 
At the moist, rich smell of the rotting leaves, 
And the breath 
Of the fading edges of box beneath, 
And the last year’s rose. 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave in the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 


What true and faithful painting! And 
this was written more than forty years 
ago!—before the Pre-Raphaelite was 
heard of. Painter and poet, not a few of 
them have since trodden in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s footsteps, and earned a just renown 
by careful and minute delineation of Na- 
ture. ‘ More can raise the flowers now, 
for all have got the seed.” All honour to 
him who first introduced it amongst us — 
who “once ina golden hour” cast this 
seed into the earth, who has opened our 
eyes to the glory of common things — 
enforces more than any man of this gen- 
eration the Master’s lesson, “ Consider 
the lilies, how they grow” — taught us 
to see in the meanest object at our feet 
the work of a Divine Architect, full of 
wisdom and full of beauty, “a miracle of 
design.” 

For illustration of Lincolnshire charac- 
ter we naturally turn to those well-known 
personages, “The Northern Farmers,” 
old and new style. As regards the first, 
I will only say that he isa type of the 
past: that the man, like the mastodon, 
no longer exists amongst us. That he 
did exist, and that Mr. Tennyson saw 
him, I have no doubt. But he has long 
been in his grave, and a more refined heir 
stalks about his fields. 

With regard to the second, he, too, 
with his horse “ Proputty,” is of a by- 

one age. The present Lincolnshire 
armer goes to market in a gig, or more 
commonly by rail. But though the out- 
ward man has perished, not so has his 
teaching. Not to marry the governess ; 
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to look out for a wife with a dowry ; the 
value of money ; how the having it makes 
a “good un”; the want of it, the thief ; 
these are sentiments by no means obso- 
lete, not confined to one class, or one 
country, or one age. Materfamilias in 
her London house is entirely in accord 
with the Northern Farmer on all these 
points. tee she hardly expresses her- 
self so forcibly. And it is for this, for 
the wonderful vigour and raciness of the 
language, that the poem before us, and 
its pendant, are so truly admirable and 
valuable. Our dear old Doric dialect is 
—I grieve to say—dying out. H. M. 
Inspector is robbing us of our father’s 
tongue. We see the spoiler everywhere 
at his ruthless work, and we are power- 
less to stop him. Ina few years we shall 
all talk alike and spell alike, and all alike 
use words to conceal our real thoughts. 
The more the reason that we should be 
grateful to Mr. Tennyson for thus pre- 
serving to us two types of the yet un- 
sophisticated Lincoln farmer in these 
imperishable poems. 

Iam no critic, but when I hear what 
the critics say, the talk there is of Mr. 
Tennyson wanting force, and the power 
to individualize, I wish to ask where will 
you find these qualities if not in the two 
* Northern Farmers” ? 

Perhaps I might add to their portraits 
—as distinct as they in individuality — 
the sketch of Sir Walter Vivian in the 
epilogue to the Princess, whom as a 
Lincolnshire man, I would fain claim for 
a compatriot : — 


No little lily-handed Baronet he, 

A great broad-shoulder’d, genial Englishman, 

A lord of fat prize oxen and of sheep, 

A raiser of huge melons and of pine, 

A patron of some thirty charities, 

A pamphleteer on guano, and on grain, 

A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none ; 

Fair-hair’d and redder than a windy morn. 

Now shaking hands with him, now him, of 
those 

That stood the nearest —now address’d to 
speech — 


Who spoke few words and pithy. 


But I must close. If my reader has 
been interested in the subject, I would 
invite him, when he has leisure, to verify 
Mr. Tennyson’s illustrations by visiting 
the district to which they refer. 

Lincolnshire has hitherto had scarce 
justice done her. Viewed by the hasty 
traveller from the railroad which passes 
over the fens and avoids the hill country, 
she has been denied a claim to beauty — 
“a flat land, a prosaic land, a land of corn 
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and cattle ; rich if you like, as old Beeotia 
was rich in material riches, in fat sheep 
and oxen, but not rich in interest for the 
tourist, not a land to foster genius and 
feed the imagination.” 

But surely the truth is otherwise. 
Lincolnshire—a great part of it—in 
home pastoral scenery is not behind 
other counties, while in her wide-extend- 
ed views, in her open woods, in her 
sounding shore and shining sands, in 
her glorious parish churches, with their 
gigantic steeples, she has charms and 

eauties of her own. And as to fostering 
genius, has she not proved herself to be 
the “meet nurse of a poetic child”? 
For here, be it remembered, here in the 
heart of the land, in Mid-Lincolnshire, 
Alfred Tennyson was born; here he 
spent all his earliest and freshest days ; 
here he first felt the divine afflatus, and 
found fit material for his muse — 

“ The Spirit of the Lord began to move 
him at times in the camp of Dan, be- 
tween Zorah and Eshtaol.” D. R. 


A Lincolnshire Rector. 
September, 1873. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
UNITED STATES ENGLISH. 


SOMETIMES we have thought that the 
free piracy of English works in the 
United States might at least serve one 
good purpose ; namely, that of preserv- 
ing the purity of our common tongue. 
Expectations in this respect do not 
seem likely to be realized. There has 
grown, and is still growing up, a process 
of adulteration of the language among our 
American friends, against which no pro- 
test is apparently uttered. Without go- 
ing into anything like a regular lamenta- 
tion on the subject, we beg to offer a few 
specimens of United States English. 

To begin with spellings; the sec- 
ond Zin the middle of a word is general- 
ly left out: “leveled, leveling, traveled, 
traveling,” will serve as examples. An 
influence due, I fancy, to the Spanish 
leaven in the peovple, for the Spaniards 
always make single letters serve instead 
of double, where the sound of one would 
be lost. It is not done on principle, be- 
cause “skillful” and “installment” are 
so spelt, by exactly reversing the process. 
Then, again, comes thes for the c in “ of- 
fense, defense,” and so on; this latter is 
the mode of spelling everywhere, even 
in Harper’s editions, which are otherwise 
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admirably “gotten up.” In the popular 
novel, the Afaid of Sker, mention is made 
of the battle of the Nile, and in the 
United States’ edition, the Defence line- 
of-battle ship is made to appear as the 
Defense, which is ridiculous, and alto- 
gether bad, for a proper name should 
surely be spelt as it was given, without 
respect to any improvements or phonetic 
principles. I expect to see Welington 
and Nellson soon. 

“Ter,” for “ tre,” is another prominent 
example; every little paper ‘talks of 
“theaters” and “centers,” as if it was 
determined to do its “level best” to im- 
prove the language of the Britishers. 
So, also, in the great cities, where it is 
at least curious to see the notices in the 
papers invariably referring to the per- 
formances at such and such a “ theater,” 
while the posters and bills of the same 
establishment will as regularly call it a 
“theatre.” 

The readiness with which slang is 
adopted by the highest and gravest offi- 
cials is really astounding. My readers 


know there is a miserable joke extant 
about some one who wished to say that 
an account was “all correct,” but he 
spelt it “ol krect;” this was seized upon 
as wit, and now, to my certain knowledge, 


“O. K.” is used in large companies, as 
an auditor’s or superintendent’s voucher 
to the accounts he passes. All through 
the States, too, it is considered a very 
smart thing to opena shop, and call it the 
“©. K.” store: it is quite understood, and 
universally accepted as a really clever 
and neat idea, so to use these letters. 
Again, the coarse expression, “ Boss,” car- 
ries with it no disrespect in the States ; I 
have seen well printed forms, nicely ma- 
chine-ruled, and so forth, which were 
used as a schedule of expenses incurred 
in boarding the employés of a certain 
Company ; at the bottom was a line for 
the signature, as was indicated by the 
words, “ Boarding-house Boss” being 
printed at the commencement. There- 
fore, “Say! Boss,” however much it 
may jar upon a stranger’s ear at first, is 
soon discovered to be meant for a prop- 
er mode of address, and is quite as re- 
spectful as any he is likely to get. So, 
too, they avoid saying or writing “ad- 
dition,” “added up,” “total,” and the 
like, but say “ footings,” “ foots up,” and 
“total footings ;* and these will appear 
in printed official documents. 

The commonest mode of all for filter- 
ing the pure well of English undefiled is, 
to use a word which has some affinity to 
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that which we at home should employ, 
but which, when twisted out of its. place 
and meaning, has a most barbarous and 
uncouth effect. ‘“ The moon raises late,” 
“I guess he would raise before ten,” 
may be taken as fair illustrations. 
“ Quit” is used in all sorts of places 
where “ dismiss,” “ cease,” discontinue,” 
or “ quitted,” would be employed. “I 
was obliged to quit him, as he got drunk,” 
is the speech of an employer when ex- 
plaining why he discharged a man; al- 
though the words, without explanation, 
would never convey this meaning to an 
Englishman. “Quite,” is employed in 
every sense where greatness or quantity 
has to be expressed, and seems to me to 
be more injurious to the effect of literary 
composition than the misuse of any 
other single word. “The enemy was 
quite in force,” “ Wounded quite severe- 
ly,” “ Quite some excitement ’’(!) and so 
on ad infinitum. Somewhat akin to this 
is the word “ piece” to express distance ; 
we say “a piece of land,” or “a piece of 
water ;” but it is nothing less than a dis- 
tortion of the word’s use to say that “ you 
should not shoot at a rattlesnake, unless 
you were off a piece,” or, “ We are trav- 
elling quite a piece;” which latter I 
heard said by a judge to a member of 
Congress, when we were crossing the 
Mississippi, and, owing to the floating 
ice, were compelled to run a little way 
up the river. 

“ Sick,” again, is a word which is often 
employed at home to express being ill, 
and the service for the Visitation of the 
Sick shews what a general application it 
has ; but in the States this word is ex- 
clusively in use. I never heard any per- 
son speak of being ill or unwell; they 
were always “sick,” and this when the 
word was especially inappropriate. “I 
am sick; have hurt my hand;” “My 
horse is sick; he has got a sore back,” 
are examples of what I mean; while, if 
the illness or injury was likely to be dan- 
gerous or fatal, you would be told that 
so-and-so was “ badly off.” 

Another peculiarity which strikes. an 
Englishman is, that he does not hear the 
weather praised in the various terms em- 
ployed at home. Here we ring the 
changes on lovely, delightful, charming, 
and beautiful ; but in the Great Republic 
praise is exhausted when they say: 
“ This is a pretty day,” or “ What a pret- 
ty morning.” The word “elegant” has 
to do strange duty, being applied as I 
never thought to hear it; the joint at 
your dinner, the relish at tea-time (always 
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“ supper ” by-the-bye), being usually de- 
scribed as “elegant.” The tea in use is 
nearly always wholly green, the consump- 
tion of green tea being far in advance of 
that of black; directly opposite to the 
practice in England ; indeed, if you re- 
quire anything different at the hotels, you 
should order “English breakfast-tea,” 
which is commonly one of the items in 
the bill of fare. My own house was prob- 
ably the only one, for a vast distance, 
where mixed tea was drunk, and was the 
only one where, also, to my London 
taste, a cup of good tea was ever to be 
obtained at all; the whole of my ac- 

uaintance, native and foreign, confirmed 
this, yet no one would imitate us. I rec- 
ollect advocating, at the house where I 
boarded before my family joined me, the 
use of mixed tea in lieu of the decoction, 
almost corrosive in its strength, which 
they give you of green tea; and also the 
derision with which the idea was received. 
It was pronounced to be utterly impossi- 
ble, because “ you only soaked green tea, 
while black tea you were obliged to 
stew.” 

Some of the variations introduced in 
speech are so odd and so meaningless, 
that one is completely at a loss to guess 
why they were introduced at all, or who 
introduced them. If you speak to a 
United-States man, and he does not 
catch your words, he will ask “How?” 
or “Which?” If he says some one is 
“very clever,” he means to convey that 
he or she is “very benevolent ;” while 
he capriciously gives new _ termina- 
tions to words, or invents new words 
altogether, and presents us with “dan- 
cist, singist, walkist, orchardist” (!) and 
the like. By the same rule of thumb 
we have “ burglarized,” “suicided,” and 
a host of others; and by the same rule, 
again, or by the same want of a rule all 
children are taught to call the last 
letter in the alphabet “Zee” in 
place of “Zed;” surely a most wanton 
and resultless innovation. There is 
somewhat more excuse for calling a deaf 
man “deef;” the words selected for re- 
form are, however, chosen in a most ar- 
bitrary manner ; for although “ deef” has 
been forced into line, yet no one has the 
courage to call “heard” “heerd,” as 
Dr. Johnson pointed out long ago should 
be done. “Fuss,” too, is used in a more 

eneral manner than one expects to find ; 
it means to quarrel, or a quarrel itself. 
A man who was shot on leaving a ball- 
room told me that he could not guess who 
was his assailant, “as he had had no fuss 
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with any one ;” adding that the remain- 
der of his party were just in front, or, as 
he described them, and as they would 
commonly be described, “the balance of 
the boys.” The word also means “to be 
noisy.” “I won’t fuss around,” says the 
heroine of a novel; and, by the way, 
“around” is dragged in continually. 
Wasting time is “fooling around ;” 
waiting, is “laying around — standing 
around.” “Fuss” and “ Muss” appear 
to be nearly identical. Muss is a word 
which, as the gentleman in Martin Chuz- 
slewit averred of “start,” we do not use 
in the old country. I presume it is a fan- 
ciful change of the word “mess.” “ Won’t 
there be a muss!” alludes to confusion 
and a mca and so, to the best of 
my understanding, Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
uses it in her books, and so it seems to 
be used colloquially. Even standard 
school-bocks recognize and teach the 
using “ through ” for “ finished ” or “ com- 
pleted.” “ Wait till I am through with my 
play.” 

People who call a cock-fight a “ chicken 
contest,” and describe the birds as 
“roosters ’”?—a ridiculous word, which is 
universally employed in the United 
States, as if hens did zot roost !— who 
talk of a “gentleman cow,” call trousers 
“ pants,” and the like, may be very nice 
in their language, but scarcely in their 
ideas. 

Ido not dispute the fact, that some- 
times a really useful word may be coined, 
or that, on rare occasions, we may find a 
change beneficial; for if a man were to 
shut his eyes, and keep on firing, he 
could not help but hit the target once in 
a way; but it may safely be said that 
these instances are like Gratiano’s rea- 
sons, which “are as two grains of wheat 
hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall 
seek all day ere you find them, and when 
you have them, they are not worth the 
search.” If you wish to say a man is 
brave, you will be better understood if 
you aver, with the utmost gravity, 
that he has “plenty of sand.” If you 
speak of receiving anything, you must 
call it “lifting:” the post-master at 
Washington, in a printed form, advised 
me that the person to whom they were 
directed would not “lift” my newspapers ; 
and a pass over the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway being lost, a notice of 
the same was issued to all conductors, 
with instructions that if it were offered 
by any one they were to “ lift it.” Nei- 
ther should you say: “It is a stormy 
day,” or “ There is a storm in the moun- 

















tains ;” in such cases you must say, “ It 
is storming,” if you wish to conform to 
accepted usages. 

The editor of the Biglow Papers — if I 
am not mistaken — speaks of the invari- 
able accuracy with which the 4 is used 
in the States, and the reluctance the peo- 
ple there have even to joke upon mis- 
takes with that often misplaced letter. It 
may be so; and, at any rate, I have often 
been taken to task as an individual, and 
as a representative Englishman, for my 
shortcomings and excesses in that way. 
As a Pennsylvanian once said to me: 
“Some of you British people don’t use 
no /’s. How is that? Now, you say 
‘og’ and we always say ‘org.’ How 
do you account for the difference?” 
Why, I could not account for it; I had 
intended to say “hog;” and so, I sup- 
pose, had he. The newspapers advertise 
“a hotel” for sale, which is alittle trying, 
even toa Londoner. And, in speaking of 
my Pennsylvanian friend, I am reminded 
of what is certainly the favourite error on 
the Western side of the water — that is, 
if anything is an error there. This error, 
Iam inclined to think, is partly due, at 
any rate, to the Spanish leaven spoken 
of; in that tongue, two negatives do not 
make an affirmative; they strengthen 
each other. “Not got nothing” is quite 
correct ; and so it would be, I fancy, “out 
West.” “ Ain’t got no,” “ Didn’t see no,” 
and kindred phrases, are the rule. To 
wit, “show” means chance or opportu- 
nity; “ He didn’t give me no show;” “I 
ain’t got no show to do it;” any one who 
did not so speak would depart from the 
standard. As to whether they are more 
particular in the use of 4 in the States 
than in England, I can hardly say ; I cer- 
tainly never heard the native-born there 
talk of their huncles and haunts, as I have 
often heard English do; but, then, when 
the New York papers, as I have just said, 
regularly advertise “a hotel to let,” one 
sees that we cannot both be working by 
the same rules. 

The introduction of a multitude of 
German words, or words which are an 
imitation of German, is hardly to be dis- 
cussed here ; it will be sufficient to say 
that one is often puzzled by their appear- 
ance in reading or conversation. Here 
is one: “ A house with a stoop;” which 
means, I think, a house the front door of 
which is approached by steps, with a very 
broad one, or landing-place, at the top. 
This last is frequently found in advertise- 
ments ; while a threat, very common in 
England, is invariably changed, so far as 
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my experience goes, to giving “a punch 
on the snoot;” and this shows that the 
influence has soaked a long way down. 
Nearly all my examples confirm what I 
have already said as to the use of words 
in the States in meanings resembling, but 
not identical with those in which they are 
employed at home. I never heard any 
speak of “pulling down” a house; the 
operation is always called “ taring down.” 
Tearing down is, of course, meant, but is 
always pronounced, and, as often as I 
have seen it, written as above. Stones 
are “rocks;” and even pebbles are so 
called. “They began rocking him ;” “I 
got some rocks, and threw at them,” do 
not read quite so well, it seems to me, as: 
the English mode of expression. The 
people in the United States never speak 
of their greatest annual holiday —great- 
est after Independence Day—as New- 
year’s Day, but always as “ New-year’s.” 
“We'll have a dance at New-year’s; ” 
“ Was up there about last New-year’s ; ” 
“Was born on New-year’s:” these 
things give a very odd and foreign sound 
to the conversation to English ears. 
“Git,” which is U. S. for “get,” is 
much in vogue, and the drivers from East 
to West say to their horses “Git!” in 
lieu of “ Gee up,” and so forth; but the 
word is in use also among “humans.” 
“You’ve got to git,” means “You must 
go from here,” and generally includes 
making haste. “Right away,” too, is 
used for hastily or immediately, and there 
is a degree of propriety in the expression, 
but it is twisted and stretched beyond its 
legitimate meaning. They seem to have 
no other word or phrase to express “di- 
rectly” but this; and I have read in the 
chief evangelical paper of the States, the 
New York Observer, of an awakened sin- 
ner who “ wanted salvation right away.” 
In the beginning of the present year, a 
girl died, presumably from starvation, at 
a town in Minnesota; she had lodged for 
some weeks at a house named, and after 
her decease her body was. opened to dis- 
cover the cause of death. This is all 
straightforward enough, and does not seem 
to leave much room for obscurity, yet the 
chances are that an ordinary reader would 
have been puzzled if he had come upon 
the account of it in the American lan- 
uage. The statement ran that “she had 
een rooming for three weeks at Mr. 
——’s,” and that, “when her trunk was 
opened,” nothing was found therein. I 
confess that I at first thought this trunk 
meant an ordinary chest, and not that of 
a human being. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
ABOUT AMBER. 

ORNAMENTAL objects, such as_beads, 
made of amber, were at one time held in 
popular veneration throughout Europe, 
and till the present day such objects are 
in great request in Mohammedan coun- 
tries. Two hundred years ago in Scot- 
land, “ Lammer Beads,” as they were 
ordinarily called, were esteemed with a 
kind of superstitious reverence. The 
mystery as to the nature and origin of 
amber was enhanced by its electric prop- 
erties, and we cannot wonder that this 
bright yellow and transparent substance 
inspired a certain degree of awe. We 
now know all about amber. It is a resin- 
ous gum, which, originally in a liquid 
state, has hardened to the appearance of 
a precious stone. Amber, however, be- 
longs to a geological period anterior to 
what now exists, and is found on the 
shores of the Baltic, in Spain, Africa, 
and some other quarters. Occasionally 
pieces are washed up by storms on the 
eastern coast of England. 

A remarkable thing about amber is, 
that many pieces of it contain a variety 
of beautifully preserved insects, among 
which are many entire Diptera (common 
flies and gnats), Orthoptera (grasshop- 
pers, crickets, and cockroaches), Hymen- 
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optera (saw and turnip flies, bees, wasps, 
and ants), one Lepidoptera (butterfly), 


and several Coleoptera (beetles). Leaves 
and stems of plants, and a small shell, are 
also preserved. All such objects, ani- 
mal and vegetable, were of course incor- 
porated with the substance when it was 
in a liquid jelly state. The flies and 
other creatures had stuck, and could not 
get away. 

When the amber is first found, it is in 
a very rough state, and can only be de- 
tected by a practised eye, and requires to 
be rubbed down and polished before the 
curious and beautiful fossils it contains 
can be seen. Although the communica- 
tion between the Baltic and the German 
Ocean is broken by the land of Den- 
mark, and only exists through the island 
of Zealand, and others which lie be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden, it is quite 
possible, and by no means improbable, 
that currents may have conveyed pieces 
of amber from the coasts of the Baltic, 
through the Cattegat, into the North Sea, 
and thence they would occasionally, 
though rarely, be picked up on our east- 
ern coasts. They may perhaps have 
been brought thence during the post- 
Tertiary period (a date comparatively 
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modern in the geological history of the 
globe), when the now land of Denmark 
was depressed beneath the ocean, and 
hence the North Sea and the Baltic 
would form one uninterrupted expanse of 
water. There is no reason to suppose 
that any Tertiary deposit exactly equiva- 
lent to the amber-bearing earth about to 
be described exists at the bottom of the 
North Sea; otherwise, amber would be 
found in abundance on British shores 
washed by it. Amber has been found in 
the gravelpits near London, derived 
probably from some of the Tertiary 
strata of our island; and pieces of resin 
occur in the clays of the Wealden in the 
Isle of Wight, and in the London Clay at 
Highgate. Perhaps one of the richest 
deposits of amber, and for which it has 
been long celebrated, is a province of 
Prussia called Samland, bounded on the 
west and north by the Baltic. In a por- 
tion of this district, fine sections are ex- 
posed of the Tertiary formation, varying 
from eighty to a hundred and twenty-five 
feet in thickness. It consists of two dif- 
ferent deposits, the lowest being com- 
posed of thick beds of glauconitic sand, 
sixty-five feet thick; overlaid by the 
brown coal formation, from sixty to a 
hundred feet thick. This glauconitic 
sand (which is marl containing a large 
admixture of greensand, and forms what 
is called firestone or glauconite) in the 
north and west coast differs from that in 
the south. In the former, the upper part, 
about sixty feet consists of light green- 
sand, made up of large quartz grains and 
bright green granules of glauconite ; else- 
where the lower portion of this green- 
sand is cemented by hydrated oxide of 
iron into a coarse sandstone, which con- 
tains numerous fossils. Below this is a 
deposit of finer quartz grains, more glau- 
conite, and much clay and mica; and 
associated with this, a wet sandy stratum 
called quicksand, because it contains a 
large quantity of water eight feet thick ; 
underneath which is a blue earth or 
amber-earth, three or four feet thick, fine- 
grained and argillaceous (composed of 
clay). In this the amber is found abund- 
antly, but irregularly distributed, occupy- 
ing a narrow zone ; the pieces are of vari- 
ous sizes, usually small; those weighing 
half a pound being seldom found, and 
more rarely larger ones of greater weight. 
The surfaces are worn and rounded, and 
bear little resemblance to their original 
form, as the liquid resin of a tree formed 
between the bark and the wood, or be- 
tween the yearly rings of growth of the 
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stem. Fine impressions of the parts of 
the plants which produced these amber 
nodules can be distinguished on their 
surface. Evidently, then, they were for 
a time subject to the action of water be- 
fore they were imbedded in their clayey 
bed. Pieces of fossil wood are also asso- 
ciated with the amber. When any of the 
latter is attached to the wood itself, it is 
so completely penetrated by it, that it has 
the appearance of amber filaments. The 
amber-earth contains many fossil sea- 
shells, echinoderms, corals, &c.; and 
these shew that this Tertiary formation 
belongs to the oldest or Eocene period 
of geologists. The amber itself was evi- 
dently derivative, and washed down, 
probably, by floods from the land on 
which the amber trees grew, into the sea, 
and there deposited with the marine re- 
mains which are now associated with it; 
although it seems probable that the land 
was not very far from the shore where it 
was abundant. Above and below the 
amber-earth, only a few piece of amber 
occur. Inthe south, the amber-earth is 
thicker, and composed of two different 
layers. Professor Zaddach of KGnigs- 


berg shows further that the trees which 
yielded the amber must have grown upon 
the previously formed beds of the green- 


sand when the chalk was deposited, flour- 
ishing luxuriantly on the marshy coast 
which then surrounded the great conti- 
nent of Northern Europe. Probably the 
temperature was fhen higher than it is 
now, and seems to have extended to the 
now frostbound Arctic regions; a fact 
which has been proved by the remarka- 
ble plant-remains (chiefly leaves) of tem- 
perate climates which have been lately 
discovered there. 

The amber flora of the Baltic area 
under review contains northern forms 
associated with plants of more temperate 
zones, and with others even which live 
in much more southern ones ; thus, cam- 
phor-trees occur with willows, birch, 
beech, and oaks, cone-bearing trees re- 
sembling the American 7huya occiden- 
talis ;a great variety of pines and firs, 
including the amber pine, which has 
been proved to be a true pine, allied to 
the Pinus balsamea, though it no longer 
exists. Thousands of these, the profess- 
or supposes, might already have perished, 
and while the wood decayed, the resin 
with which the stem and branches were 
loaded might have been accumulated in 
large quantities in bogs and lakes in the 
soil of the forests. If the coast at that 
time was gradually sinking, the sea would 
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cover the land, in due course carry away 
the amber and masses of vegetation into 
the ocean, where it was deposited amidst 
the marine animals which inhabited it. 
But in higher districts, the amber pines 
would, still flourish ; and so amber still 
continued to be washed into the sea, and 
deposited in the later-formed (Tertiary) 
greensand, and still later overlying for- 
mation of the brown coal. 

Amber has been discovered in Russia, 
in Italy, probably in Tertiary deposits of 
the same age ; also in Africa, Brazil, and 
South America, probably derived from 
strata of this age. It has been met with 
in Sweden, on the coast of the North 
Sea, and may yet be discovered in many 
other localities, when the stock is ex- 
hausted in the richer Baltic Provinces, 
and the demands of trade compel the 
dealers to search for it elsewhere. Vast 
quantities are washed up on the shore 
near Memel, also in the Baltic in the ex- 
treme north-east, and are thought to have 
been derived from certain Tertiary de- 
posits containing amber in the extensive 
adjacent region of Russia and Poland, 
where brown coal containing amber has 
been discovered overlying chalk. Stores 
of this valuable gum still lie hidden in 
the interior of the country, and on the 
Baltic coast, though much is, no doubt, 
still buried under the sea, the amber- 
bearing stratum lying too deep to be 
attainable. 

Besides the plants which are occasion- 
ally found in amber, the most interesting 
and remarkable fossils are the insects, 
which, from their usually beautiful and 
perfect state of preservation, are more 
interesting to entomologists than the 
more imperfect remains of this class con- 
tained in many other and older forma- 
tions, and are therefore more easily de- 
termined. As the plants of the older 
amber-earth in the glauconite series differ 
from that of the newer brown coal, it is 
possible that many of the insects would 
differ also ; while those in African amber 
would present a greater diversity and a 
more tropical character. As a general 
rule, all the Tertiary fossil insects have a 
more decided European character, more 
like recent forms, than the carboniferous, 
liassic, and oolitic ones ; and several are 
still found living now,though many are ex- 
tinct — that is, are unknown at the present 
day. From the lucid clearness and beau- 
tiful transparency of amber, and its soft 
yellow colouring, the insects can be easily 
examined. It would seem that they must 


‘have been caught suddenly by the liquid 
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resin as it oozed out of the pines, and 
thus were entombed alive, which will ac- 
count for their wonderful state of preser- 
vation. Many of them, no doubt, were 
caught while on the trees ; and even the 
cunning spider, while watching for his 
prey, was, like “ the biter bit,” enveloped 
also. Others may have been imbedded 
at the base of the trees, where the am- 
berous exudation was unusually profuse. 
Amber also contains Myriapods, crea- 
tures to which the common centipede, 
scolopendra, and julus belong, and which 
would abound amongst the decaying 
wood in the hollows of the trees in the 
ancient Tertiary forests of the period. 
When quickly enveloped, the insects and 
other organic remains are well preserved, 
retaining their natural colours and their 
more delicate parts. Those which died, 
and were long exposed to the air, are 
more or less injured, and are surrounded 
with a white mouldy covering, which ob- 
scures them, and discolours the amber. 
This is especially the case in some of 
the Prussian amber, but has not been no- 
ticed in the Pomeranian, which is always 
bright and clear. The families, genera, 
and species of insects found in amber 
are supposed for the most part to agree 
with existing forms, and even identity of 
species. Though many belong to our 
latitudes, others decidedly do not so, as, 
for example, some of the smaller flies 
and gnats, the cockroaches and other 
beetles, and the majority of the Hymen- 
optera (bees, &c.), which especially re- 
semble exotic forms. 

Many different species occur, as at the 
present day, but’ only those families are 
preserved in this fossil resin which are 
found in wood or on trees, and scarcely 
ever water-beetles. As we should expect, 
many varieties of beetles have been dis- 
covered ; also bees, ichneumons, and ants 
are particularly numerous. Moths and 
butterflies are rare, but have been met 
with, and several caterpillars. Flies and 
gnats are extremely abundant, so that the 
old adage of “flies in amber” is well 
borne out by the investigations of sci- 
ence. There are also white ants, may- 
flies, ant-lions, cockroaches, grasshoppers, 
and locusts. Collections of insects in 
amber may be seen in the British Muse- 
um, the Oxford Museum, and at Berlin. 
Many of these belong to tropical and tem- 
perate climates, approaching more as a 
whole to South American and Indian 
forms, rather than those of Europe. 
While some are like existing species, 
others agree with no living species, both 
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the insects and plants being extinct, 
Amongst other curious relics, lizards are 
stated to occur in Sicilian amber. A 
scorpion is known in Prussian amber, a 
genus properly a native of warm climates, 
certainly never occurring so far north as 
Danzig. There are also spiders, more 
like some found in the south or America. 
A few of the insects indicate a northern 
climate. Perhaps, like some of the Lias 
insects, these were brought down by 
streams from the higher and cooler re- 
gions of a mountainous country adjacent. 
At all events, we may conclude that the 
climate and temperature of Europe have 
undergone considerable change — which 
other animal and vegetable fossils of the 
same era prove —since the Tertiary pe- 
riod. The presence of tropical insects 
testifies that the amber-producing tree 
did not vegetate under such a climate as 
that which Prussia, especially the land 
watered by the Baltic, now enjoys. 

As in many other articles of commerce, 
particularly where we have to deal with 
gems and precious stones, frequent de- 
ceptions have been practised upon the 
unwary, and even collectors of fossils 
have been taken in. There isa substance 
very like amber, gum-anemé, a modern 
secretion forming at the present day. It 
exudes from the stem of a North Ameri- 
can tree, the Rhus copalina, so closely 
resembling amber, that only a_ practised 
eye could detect the difference ; plants, 
or insects imbedded in it would, of course, 
belong to living genera*and species ; and 
it is of little value when compared with 
the true amber. There are other kinds 
of resinous gum—namely, gum-copal, 
used in making varnish, and a gum which 
is derived from modern fir-trees, but all 
of recent vegetable origin. All may, 
however, be chemically distinguished 
from one another. Thus, anemé is very 
transparent, and copal differs from it by 
a faint opalescence and a pale greenish- 
yellow tinge. True amber, as we have 
pointed out, is derived, not from a living, 
but extinct, coniferous tree, perhaps from 
two distinct trees, though probably a P2- 
nus, like the living Pinus balsamea, and 
only existing in the earlier and later Ter- 
tiary formations. One certain test to 
distinguish it from modern gums is, that 
it does not soften when heated, as they 
do. To those who are not acquainted 
with the geological history of this earth 
long anterior to the creation of man, and 
the marvellous story which the “testi- 
mony of the rocks ” has told, it may seem 
very wonderful that an ancient resinous 
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gum should yield so much of interest and 
value, not only to the scientific, but to 
the commercial world. Yet it is not more 
astonishing than the conversion of vege- 
table matter into coal, or the formation 
of masses of limestone rock of vast ex- 
tent and thickness by corals and little mi- 
croscopic shells (powerful by their enor- 
mous abundance), and which are now 
making, as in times past, a thick deposit 
of calcareous ooze at the bottom of the 
Atlantic. The elaboration of gems, too, 
in nature’s laboratory is an equally strik- 
ing proof of the inorganic wonders which 
science has made known to us. No one, 
therefore, need feel surprised when he 
sees or reads of “ flies in amber,” or finds, 
which, if wise he will do, “sermons in 
stones and good in everything.” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
PRINCIPAL FORBES AND HIS GLACIAL 
EXPLORATIONS. 


TWENTY years ago, Professor James 
David Forbes, a singularly estimable and 
acute man of science, was one of the 
more conspicuous notabilities of Edin- 
burgh society. He came of an ancient 


and distinguished race, the Forbeses of 


Monymusk and Pitsligo. His grand- 
father, Sir William Forbes, was an emi- 
nent banker, and a person of more than or- 
dinary accomplishments. When he died 
in 1806, his eldest son, William, succeeded 
him in the family patrimony, the baronet- 
cy, and the banking business. A story is 
told of how this younger Sir William mar- 
ried the lady for whom Sir Walter Scott 
had conceived a warm affection. Lockhart 
gives the particulars. It happened that 
one Sunday, as people were coming out 
of church, there was a heavy fall of rain, 
and Scott, then a young man living with 
his father in George Square, offered with 
becoming gallantry to share his umbrel- 
la with a young lady, and see her home. 
The escort was accepted, and an intimacy 
followed. In time there were overtures 
as to marriage, but they were unavailing. 
Williamina, the very fascinating young 
lady, who was the only child and heir of 
a gentleman who became Sir John Stuart 
of Fettercairn, preferred another. She 
became Lady Forbes, and the mother of 
four sons, of whom James David Forbes, 
born in 1809, was the youngest. 

The family had a pleasant country- 
house at Colinton, a few miles west from 
Edinburgh, but its climate was thought 
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to be unsuited to the delicate health of 
Lady Forbes, and she was removed with 
her baby to Lympstone near Exeter. It 
was a useless effort. She died when her 
little boy was little more than a year and 
a half old. Back came the child to 
Colinton, and there his youth was passed, 
toddling about the lawn, scrambling along 
the woody banks of the Water of Leith, 
and as regards education, consigned to 
the governess of his sisters and the 
parish school. He took to learning in- 
stinctively, was insatiable in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, made little machines 
with his own hands, and began speculat- 
ing on the wonders of astronomy. When 
boys of his age would have thought of 
sports, he thought only of philosophical 
instruments. When Sir William on go- 
ing to London asked his children what he 
should bring them, the youngest instant- 
ly replied: “Bring me a telescope.” 
“Ah, Jemmy,” said the father, “you'll 
never make salt to your porridge.” Here, 
Sir William was wrong. The boy, cer- 
tainly, did not make a fortune, but he 
rose to eminence in the exercise of facul- 
ties which God had given him, and in his 
life was presented as fine an instance as 
we know of noble perseverance in bring- 
ing to light the great truths of nature. 
Money — salt to one’s porridge —is not 
the only thing to aim at. An appropri- 
ate and thorough exercise of the higher 
faculties with which we are endowed, 
leaving the rest to Providence, is what 
alone merits approval. In this respect 
no man ever set a grander example, pur- 
sued in a spirit of rectitude, than James 
David Forbes. 

The education of some youths costs 
hundreds of pounds, and is, after all, lit- 
tle better than a sham. Others, with a 
natural taste and aptitude for learning, 
get on so easily, that, except as a matter 
of discipline, they need hardly be put 
through any kind of schooling. Jemmy, 
who had longed for a telescope, was one 
of this smart order of boys. His mind 
was ever at work, thinking out some lofty 
idea. By the time he was eight years of 
age, he composed sermons. A little later, 
he wrote essays on miscellaneous sub- 
jects for imaginary periodicals, conducted 

y himself and his brothers, and read for 
the family amusement. Grounded in 
Latin at the parish school among the 
sons of farmers and a gear 
fee payable being, probably, not more 
than five or six shillings a quarter —he 
soon was able toread Cesar. Before he 
was ten years of age, he was reading 
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Phedrus with his father. With sensi- 
tively pious tendencies, he wished to be 
bred up for the Church of England ; but, 
for some reason, this was objected to. 
His father designed him for the law, and 
he pursued his studies in this direction, 
but not with any great zest. Prevented 
from being a clergyman, the bent of his 
mind carried him into the range of physical 
inquiry. This proved tobe his right réle, 
and he stuck to it, though there were grave 
apprehensions as to his ever “ making 
salt to his porridge.” Astronomy, ge- 
ology, meteorology, electricity, chemis- 
try, and the like, occupied his thoughts. 
A journal, in which he entered an account 
of his experiments and observations, 
attested his profound love for natural 
science ; and this love was confirmed and 
methodized by his attending the lectures 
of Leslie, Hope, and Jameson in the Ed- 
inburgh University. In 1825, he began 
Euclid, as a basis to advancement in 
mathematics. 

A year later, he started with his father 
and family on a continental journey, by 
way of Paris and the Tyrol, to Italy ; his 
explorations in connection with Vesuvi- 
us, the Bay of Naples, and other places, 
offording the opportunity of writing arti- 
cles, which he did anonymously, for the 
Philosophical Fournal, at that time under 
the editorship of Sir David Brewster. Ia 
the course of his tour, he, in July 1826, 
visited Chamouni and the Mer de Glace, 
regarding which he was afterwards to 
make his memorable discoveries in rela- 
tion to glaciers. On returning home, he 
writes in his diary: “ I am now busily 
preparing a paper on the horary oscilla- 
tions of the barometer at Rome, and re- 
ducing about five hundred observations 
made there, which is rather laborious, 
but in about ten days I hope it will be 
ready.” The paper was finished, and was 
sent as usual to Brewster’s Journal; it 
amounted to twenty-three large quarto 
pages —pretty well that fora youth of 
seventeen. Brewster did not know who 
was his correspondent, but appreciated 
and gave place tothe papers that were 
sent to him. 

In the session of 1827-8, young Forbes 
attended the Moral Philosophy class of 
Professor Wilson, and this new course 
of study set him to write an essay on 
the influence and advantage of the 
study of astronomy on the mind, with 
scientific illustrations and notes. The 
essay was sixty pages in length. Its 
writer stood first at the close of the ses- 
sion, and he obtained the medal. His 
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father was probably well pleased with his 
youngest son’s acquirements, for he gave 
him a present of a theodolite, a splendid 
instrument, we are told, which was not 
suffered to remain idle. Shortly after- . 
wards, October 1828, Sir William died. 
The blow, which was felt severely, threw 
the bereaved youth into a state of feeling 
in which he solemnly laid down the fol- 
lowing resolutions: “ Ist, To keep stead- 
fastly in view, as a tone of mind, that I 
am created for a future and eternal life ; 
2nd, What naturally flows from the 
former —to curb pride and over-anxiety 
in the pursuit of worldly objects, espe- 
cially fame; 3rd, To be diligent in the 
pursuit of my winter studies.” 

Classes at college, papers to Brewster, 
summer excursions, reading philosophi- 
cal disquisitions, studies to qualify him- 
self for the bar—for that still weighed 
on him as aduty; thus a couple of years 
passed over. In 1831, he visited Cam- 
bricge, and afterwards London, making 
the acquaintance of Whewell, Sedgewick, 
Airy, Buckland, Babbage, Dalton, Sir 
John Herschel, and other men of scien- 
tific repute. Back to Edinburgh ia 1832, 
and intense self-education to qualify him- 
self if possible as a candidate for the 
Natural Philosophy chair, about to be 
vacated by Leslie; all idea of law as a 
profession to be given up if successful. 
When the time came, he was successful. 
In January 1833, he was elected Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in preference to 
several other candidates. It was a re- 
markable appointment. He was under 
twenty-four years of age. We shall not 
say more of his professional career than 
that he greatly enlarged and methodized 
the class over which he presided. Fortu- 
nately, the duties of teaching were con- 
fined to the winter months. The period 
every year from May to November was 
left free for excursions and the prepara- 
tion of new lectures. 

Forbes had now attained the summit 
of his ambition. As a member of the 
Royal Societies of Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, and also as a writer in the Ediz- 
burgh Review, he had fine scope for com- 
position on subjects of scientific interest. 
His heart was in his work. In all he did 
he was thoroughly inearnest. You never 
saw him dawdling away existence, or 
making anything like a public parade. In 
private life his society was charming, nor 
could it be otherwise, from his kindly and 
courtly nature. He did not fall into the 
modern taste of dressing like a groom. 
In every phase he wore the garb of a 
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scholar and a gentleman. Many will re- 
member his tall slender figure, habited in 
black, with white flowing neck-cloth, as 
he walked rapidly along the street, his 
pale expressive countenance revealing 
the fact that he was most likely thinking 
over some deep scientific problem — such, 
for instance, as the conduction of heat or 
the polarization of light — and was deter- 
mined not to lose a single moment in 
what he deemed idle recreation. Here, 
perhaps, indeed we think, he was mistak- 
en. The bow of Apollo was not always 
bent. Even the repose of Sunday, as to 
which he was particular, both by example 
and precept, is not enough. The laws of 
health, on which existence physically de- 
pends, must needs have mental relax- 
ation blended with serious pursuits. 
Forbes was not of a strong fabric. To 
speak as an adviser, he should have taken 
care of himself; but in his eagerness he 
did not. Dashing off, time after time, to 
the Alps to investigate glaciers, he in- 
curred a degree of bodily fatigue and ex- 
posure, for which there was no adequate 
recompense. 

A glacier, to speak to popular appre- 
hension, is a mass of snow accumulated 
inan Alpine valley, which, assuming as 
it proceeds the appearance of a stream 
of ice, slides, little by little, to a lower 
level, carrying with it dirt and débris, and 
grazing and leaving scratches on the 
rocks during its passage downward. The 
remarkable thing about the moving mass 
is, that although any particular part or 
fragment of it is hard and brittle, yet, 
under the pressure of its own weight, it 
is to a certain extent viscous or rather 
plastic, and, taken as a whole, behaves as 
if it were semi-fluid, and glides and winds 
its way forward with less or more velocity, 
according to the degree of slope and 
other circumstances. In the mass there 
are generally deep cracks, called crevass- 
es, sometimes dangerous to those who 
are unskilled in explorations; and the 
surface is, for the most part, so rough as 
to require from the traveller the steady- 
ing use of analpenstock. Before Forbes 
came on the field, the gliding downwards 
of glaciers was a recognized fact. But 
the general notion was, that the mass 
slid like a block down an inclined plane ; 
and there was no accurate data as to its 
structure or behaviour — nothing settled 
as to whether its motion was uniform or 
intermittent, nor, above all, as to the ex- 
act nature or cause of its motion. 

In 1841, Forbes visited Agassiz, and 
saw from his explorations on the glacier 
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of the Aar, that there were as yet no 
precise or quantitative facts known re- 
garding glaciers such as were demanded 
by science. True, there were rival the- 
ories, but what was wanted was some ac- 
curately ascertained data. There were, 
in short, certain points to be determined 
only by scrupulous observation. Taking 
a hasty survey of the Mer de Glace after 
his visit to Agassiz, he resolved to come 
back next year with all proper appli- 
ances to get at the root of the mystery. 
Now for the manner in which he set 
about the investigation. 

June 1842 saw him at Chamouni, 
whence, on procuring a trustworthy and 
intelligent guide, he set out for the Mer 
de Glace, to take a general reconnais- 
sance, and fix on the spot to begin ope- 
rations. The primary object was to de- 
termine the rate of movement in the 
glacier, not only as a body, but in differ- 
ent parts of its cross section — that is to 
say, did the mass flow down quicker at 
the middle than the sides, or more at the 
sides than the middie? Watching with 
the eye would be little to the purpose. 
The thing must be certified by instru- 
ments and by fixed markings on the 
rocks which, like a wall, bounded the 
glacier. So much being settled, next 
day he goes with his instruments, among 
which were included a theodolite with its 
accompaniments, and a common boring- 
iron or jumper, wherewith to make a 
deep hole in the ice. An accurate hole 
being made, the theodolite was nicely 
centred over it and levelled. Looking 
through the telescope, red marks were, 
with the assistance of the guide, made on 
the rocks at the same level, and their an- 
gular bearings accurately noted. The 
rest may be told in his own words: “ It 
was with no small curiosity that I re- 
turned to the station of the ‘Angle’ on 
the 27th, the day following the first ob- 
servation. The instrument being poiat- 
ed and adjusted as described, and sta- 
tioned above the hole pierced in the ice 
the day before, when the telescope was 
turned upon the rock, the red mark was 
left far above ; the new position of the 
glacier being 16°5 inches lower — that is, 
more in advance—than it had been 
twenty-six hours previously! Though 
the result could not be called unexpect- 
ed, it filled me with the most lively pleas- 
ure. The diurnal motion of a glacier 
was determined, as I believe, for the first 
time from observation, and the method 
employed left no doubt of its being ac- 
curately determined.” 
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After a few days’ further observation, 
he noted the following results: “ Firsé, 
That glacier motion is approximately 
regular; Second, That it is nearly as 
great during the night as during the day ; 
Third, That an increase of motion ob- 
served on the 28th, 29th, and 30th, was 
due to the heat of the weather.” Next 
day, July 1, having examined his stations, 
he adds, “Fourth, That the centre of 
the glacier moves quicker than the sides.” 
All these conclusions he communicated 
to Professor Jameson onthe 4th July. 
To his friend E. C. Batten, he wrote: “I 
rejoice to teil you that everything relative 
to my glacier observations goes on in the 
most delightful and favourable manner. 
. . . Hitherto, the movements of glaciers 
have been reckoned by years. Some 
thought they started on, moving at some 
seasons or hours, and stopping at others ; 
but these six days of hard work have en- 
abled me to establish, beyond a doubt, 
the regular and constant flow of the gla- 
cier, not merely from day to day, but 
hour to hour. You may believe how 
much this result has delighted me.” Go- 
ing off to see a total eclipse of the sun at 
the observatory of Turin, he returned at 
the end of July, and amidst toils and pri- 
vations, prosecuted his explorations on 
the glaciers in the neighbourhood of 
Mont Blanc. Footsore, and affected with 
an inflammation in the eyes from exposure 
on the mountains, and so long looking at 
ice and snow, he returned homewards to 
digest and methodize his interesting, and, 
in a scientific point of view, valuable ob- 
servations. 

As some domestic consolation, he mar- 
ried in July 1843; but still being bent on 
Alpine excursions, he was in his marriage 
jaunt abruptly pulled up by a fever at 
Bonn, and obliged to delegate the teach- 
ing of his next session to an assistant. 
Having happily recovered from this ill- 
ness, he sped on to his Alpine haunts, 
renewing his rigorous investigations as to 
the structure and action of glaciers, and 
detailing results in his letters. In 1844, 
these explorations were continued. Writ- 
ing of what he this year observed as to 
the much greater rate of motion at the 
centre than the sides of a glacier, he 
says: “Facts like these seem to shew, 
with evidence, what intelligent men like 
Bishop Rendu had only supposed pre- 
viously to the first exact measures in 
1842 —that the ice of glaciers, rigid as it 
appears, has, in fact, a certain “ ductility” 
or “ viscosity,” which permits it to model 
itself to the ground over which it is 
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forced by gravity ; still retaining its com- 
pact and apparently solid texture, unless, 
indeed, the inequalities of the ground be 
so abrupt as to force a separation of the 
mass into dislocated fragments. This, it 
is well known, occurs to every glacier 
when the strain upon its parts reaches a 
certain amount, as, for instance, when it 
has to turn a sharp angle or to descend a 
rapid or convex slope.” 

Our limits do not permit us to narrate 
all the Alpine explorations of Forbes, 
which have been entertainingly described 
in his Zravels through the Alps and Sa- 
voy (1843), now a very scarce work; nor 
have we space to follow him in his fa- 
tiguing tour in Norway in 1851. The dis- 
coveries he had made caused considera- 
ble sensation. I can remember that my 
brother and a number of other amateurs 
with a strong scientific bias got into a 
tremendous craze about glaciers from 
1840 to 1850. That was the decade 
wnen, in certain circles, you would hear 
incessant talk of glacial action and mo- 
raines, as if the whole world had assumed 
its present contour from the action of ice. 
The names commonly introduced in con- 
nection with the glacial theories were 
Rendu, Agassiz, and De Saussure, with 
two or three others. All of them, as was 
understood, had given their attention to 
glaciers, but in a loose and conjectural 
way, until Forbes, in his practical but un- 
pretentious style, in successive visits to 
the Mer de Glace, had settled the whole 
affair, leaving not a great deal for future 
investigations. 

Forbes’s fame as an original inquirer 
was now considerable, though he had not 
escaped detraction and controversy, as is 
usually the case with men who rouse the 
jealousy of less successful competitors, 
But what availed this celebrity? The 
gentle and too eager being was broken 
down in health, and in 1859 he gladly ac- 
cepted the position of Principal of the 
University of St. Andrews, by which he 
was relieved from the obligation of teach- 
ing, but, at the same time, was removed 
from the attractions of Edinburgh so- 
ciety. Henceforth, he was spoken of as 
Principal Forbes, and as such he did not 
a little to maintain and invigorate the an- 
cient institution under his charge. There 
was more leisure now than formerly for 
making excursions. These, however, 
from the state of his health, were limited 
to the Highlands or the picturesque parts 
of England. A few years passed on, and 
as an invalid, with a gradual decline of 
strength, he sought for relief in the south 
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of France; ultimately settling down at 
Hyéres to pass the winter of 1867-8. 
Here, possibly, his wasted frame might 
have experienced revival, but an exhaust- 
ing and indiscreetly undertaken walk up 
one of the heights brought on a spitting 
of blood, and from this time, January 15, 
he was never able to be dressed or sit up. 
With May came the hot weather, when it 
was imperative he should be removed to 
a cooler climate. He longed to be near 
Dr. Symonds of Clifton. With great dif- 
ficulty, and an incalculable degree of 
pain, he endured a journey by railway 
through France to Boulogne, and cross- 
ing the Channel, arrived in Clifton — to 
die. After enduring much suffering, he 
placidly passed away, surrounded by his 
family, December 31, 1868. 

Biography presents few instances of 
one more truly single-hearted, upright, 
and indefatigable in the pursuit of scien- 
tific truth than Principal Forbes. What 
he did during his too brief career cannot 
of course be compared to any of those 
marvellous mechanical inventions which 
in later times have so enormously in- 
creased the wealth of nations. His 
merits were of another kind. He de- 
voted himself to an extension of the 
boundaries of our knowledge of Nature, 
regardless for the time of any direct utili- 
tarian or factitious result. His research- 
es, as has been seen, were of a bold and 
original kind, undertaken simply for the 
sake of truth. That within the scope of 
his inquiries he was eminently successful, 
is beyond legitimate challenge. The ac- 
tual measure of his discoveries in rela- 
tion to glaciers led, as stated, to some 
controversy during his life, and debates 
on the subject have been somewhat un- 
graciously revived since his decease. It 
would be futile in a sketch like this to 
plunge into a controversy on which so 
much has been written on both sides. 
It is enough to say that the subject has 
been exhaustively treated, and Forbes’s 
discoveries vindicated, in the laborious 
work recently published, Life and Letters 
of Fames David Forbes, F.RS.,* to 
which we have pleasure in calling atten- 
tion. We might echo a sentiment ex- 
pressed by one of the learned editors, 
that if Forbes did not elaborate a com- 
plete theory of glaciers, “he may be al- 
lowed the credit of being the Copernicus 
or Kepler of this science.” That credit 
he was certainly entitled to; nor was his 
life useless in other respects, for if in 
1873. 


* Macmillan. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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nothing else, he presented a brilliant ex- 
ample to the young of energy the most 
untiring and unselfish. For that alone 
his memory ought to be gratefully en- 
shrined. 

In a succeeding paper, we propose to 
say something of glaciers generally, as 
well as the changes they produce on the 
surface of the earth. w. C. 





From The Saturday Review. 
WEATHER WISDOM.* 


NEw editions of Hone’s LEvery-Day 
Book and Year Book, which supplied so 
much entertaining gossip to our fathers, 
have just been published, in the reason- 
able confidence that they will have no 
less a charm for our generation. It is 
indeed remarkable how well they deserve 
reprinting, and how little they have been 
put out of date by the subsequent ap- 
pearance of Chambers’s “ Book of Days,” 
and the invaluable volume of Votes and 
Queries. At present our concern is 
chiefly with the corroboration they fur- 
nish to a great many of the explanatory 
and illustrative notes of Mr. Swainson’s 
collection, which clearly owes to them no 
inconsiderable debt. If the reader is at 


fault for fuller particulars of the strange 
saints of the Continental calender, whose 
supposed influence on the weather makes 
up Mr. Swainson’s first part, z.e. “ the su- 
perstitious side of weather lore,” Hone’s 
volumes will rarely fail to supply his 


want. They illustrate, too, though in a 
less degree, the sun, moon, and star 
proverbs of the second part, besides con- 
taining a good deal of information about 
animal life and plant life, from both of 
which weather-prophets, ancient and 
modern, have drawn prognostics. Under 
April 4 in the second volume of the 
Every-Day Book will be found the infor- 
mation about an inexpensive and durable 
weather-glass, consisting of a leech ina 
phial of water, which Mr. Swainson has 
condensed in his Prognostics from Rep- 
tiles, p. 251. The phial is the common 
eight-ounce phial, three parts filled with 
water, and covered at the mouth with a 
piece of linen rag. It is placed upon a win- 
dow-frame ; and the water is changed in 


* A Handbook of Weather Folklore. By the Rev. 
C. Swainson, M.A., Vicar of High Hurst Wood. 
Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1873. 

Hone’s Year-Book. London: W. Tegg. . 
— Every-Day Book. 2 vols. =e WwW. 

egg. 
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summer twice, in winter once, a fortnight. 
The leech moves restlessly up and down 
the bottle before wind; is agitated and 
convulsive near the very mouth of the 
phial before thunder and rain ; is motion- 
less, coiled, and calm at the bottom be- 
fore frost or clear open weather ; and in 
prospect of rain or snow is apt to creep to 
the surface, and betoken the duration of 
such weather by an indisposition to sink. 
From Hone’s Year Book also we geta 
clue to other points of rustic natural 
philosophy, which renders intelligible 
certain sayings recorded by Mr. Swain- 
son. “At New Year’s tide,” says one of 
these, of English origin, “the days 
lengthen a cock’s stride.” A Polish 
proverb has the same expression, and 
another form of the English adage goes 
on to say, “ At Candlemas an hour wide.” 
We become curious as to the oddness 
of this manner of computation, when, 
under the day of St. Antony the Hermit 
(January 17th), we find the Italians say- 
ing that “At Antony’s tide, the days 
lengthen a demon’s stride,” a stretch in- 
dicative of seven-leagued boots or the 
hill-to-hill stride of a Cornish giant. But 
the Year Book explains the origin of the 
expression : — 


Everybody knows that this saying (that about 
the cock’s stride) intends to express the length- 
ening of the days in a small but perceptible de- 
gree ; yet few are aware of the ground for it, 
for there is something uncommon and seem- 
ingly improper in applying long measure, 
inches and feet, to time. But the countryman 
knows what he says from observing where the 
shadow of the upper lintel of his door falls at 
12 o’clock and there miaking a mark. At New 
Year’s day the sun, at meridian, being higher, 
the shadow comes nearer the door by four or 
five inches, which for rhyme’s sake he calls a 
cock’s stride, so expressing the sensible in- 
crease of the day. Before the style was altered, 
long after this saying came into use, the dis- 
tance of time was greater by eleven days be- 
tween the solstice and New Year’s day than it 
is now; and consequently the difference as to 
the sun’s altitude, or day’s length, at those two 
times would be more perceptible than it is 
now. 


There can be no question that the ap- 
plication of long measure to time indi- 
cates very primitive observation, for 
Hesiod avails himself of something very 
like it in order to teach the rural Boo- 
tians the spring season for sailing, to wit, 
“ when the leaves at the end of a spray 
have grown to the length of a crow’s 
foot.” 

It can hardly be doubted that much 
weather folklore has its origin in rev- 
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erence for particular local saints, and 
some also may have been due to the ac- 
cident of verse or of alliteration. And 
although it may be going too far to en- 
dorse Gay’s couplet — 


Let no such vulgar tales debase thy mind, 
Nor Paul nor Swithin rule the clouds and wind, 


still it must always be safe counsel to 
“try” the saints and their weather wis- 
dom. As to the connection of St. Paul 
with the weather following the festival of 
his Conversion (January 25), there is an 
old and constant opinion in many nations 
and languages. French, Germans, Ital- 


ians, all endorse the four Latin lines 
which our English adage reproduces in 
eight : — 


If the day of Paul be cleare 

Then shall betidé a happy yeare. 

If it do chance to snow or raine, 

Then shall be dear all kinds of graine ; 
But if the winde be then alofte, 

Warres shall vexe this realme full ofte ; 
And if the cloudes make dark the sky, 
Both neate and fowle this year shall die. 


In Alsace the vulgar belief is that on the 
evening of this day, “omnia ventorum 
concurrere przlia,” all the winds strive 
for the mastery, and that which holds its 
own at midnight takes rank as the pre- 
dominant wind for the year. But still 
more fanciful is the calculation by which 
the country folk of North Italy prognosti- 
cate the weather of the year to come 
from the twenty-four days of January 
which precede St. Paul’s. Beginnin 

with New Year’s day, which is terme 

January, they go on up to the 12th giving 
each day the name of the corresponding 
month, the weather of which it is consid- 
ered to foretell. From the 13th they re- 
verse the order till the 24th, making the 
13th December, the 14th November, and 
so on. Thus, if the 7th and 18th, corre- 
sponding to July, are foul weather, such 
will be the character of that month. It 
is somewhat against this elaborate calcu- 
lation to learn that it is liable to be 
vitiated and upset by a partly wet and 
partly fine 25th of January, which makes 
all uncertain. Somewhat of kin to this 
calculation is the theory of our ruder 
forefathers and their contemporaries in 
other lands as to the “ Borrowing days ” 
—the 29th, 30th, and 31st of March, 
which are generally stormy, and so were 
reputed to have been borrowed from 
April by grasping March. There is a 
vulgar belief that these days —on which 
itis unlucky to lend or borrow —are so 
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called from the Hebrew loan on the 
Egyptians before the Exodus, and Dr. 
Jamieson traces this to the correspond- 
ing time of the year, Abib or Nisan, in- 
cluding part of March and April, at 
which the Israelites quitted Egypt. The 
inclemency of the “borrowing days,” 
which is fully believed in Andalusia, may 
be connected with the storm that over- 
whelmed the Egyptians. 

It must be owned that there is more 
to be said against than fora faith in St. 
Swithin’s influence on the weather : — 


If St. Swithin weeps, the proverb says, 
The weather will be foul for forty days. 


This saw has been shown to have no 
basis in what happened at the translation 
of the bones of the saint, but it derives a 
certain amount of confirmation, or con- 
sistency, from the tradition about St. 
Bartholomew’s day, just forty days after 
—namely August 24th. This runs: — 


All the tears St. Swithin can cry 
St. Bartholomew’s dusty mantle wipes dry. 


Unfortunately, though Continental na- 
tions cherish almost universally the same 
form of belief, there is a great fluctuation 
as to the day and the saint. In France 
St. Médard (June 8) and SS. Gervase and 
Protasius (June 19th) have the credit 
which St. Swithin holds with us. In Bel- 
gium St. Godelieve (July 6), in Germany 
the Seven Sleepers (June 27th), have a 
forty days’ lien upon the weather for 
better or worse; and Poland, Denmark, 
and North Italy claim a like privilege for 
other saints. The term of forty days is 
obviously borrowed from Holy Scripture. 
Mr. Swainson, by the way, notices the 
apple-country proverb that when it rains 
on July 15 “St. Swithin is christening 
the apples”; he omits, however, a well- 
known and curiously trustworthy adage 
connected with hop counties and with 
St. James’s day (July 25): — 
Till St. James’s day is past and gone 
There may be hops or there may be none. 


Another very curious tradition, founded 
no doubt upon careful observation, is 
that which introduces into the almanack 
a second winter and a second summer. 
The first occurs in May, on account of 
the east winds, of which divers Conti- 
nental nations have a kindred proverb to 
our homely adage “Cast not a clout till 
May be out.” Mamertus, Pancratius, 
and Servatius, French saints whose festi- 
vals fall on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of 
May, are called in France ice-saints ; 
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and a special Bohemian saint, made up 
of the two last-named and St. Boniface 
(May 14), and called Pan Serboni, is com- 
monly reputed “to wither the trees with 
frost.” In Naumburg these saints are 
called, for a similar reason, “ wine-steal- 
ers.” A slight indication of the sound 
basis on which the proverbs about a 
second winter in May depend is to be 
found in the frequent nipping by frost of 
the plants bedded out in our parterres 
in that often treacherous month. The 
second summer—a short one—is All 
Saints’ day, and is said to last three days, 
three hours, or three weeks ; and it is to 
this that Prince Hal, in Hlenry ZV. (act. 
i. SC. 2), likens Falstaff, when he says to’ 
him, “ Farewell, thou latter spring ; fare- 
well, thou All Hallow’n summer.” It is 
not at all uncommon to have at this sea- 
son a spell of good still warm weather. 
It would save a vast deal of loss and 
vexation to amateur tree-planters if, reck- 
oning on this second summer and its 
brief continuance, they would indoctri- 
nate their woodmen with an old English 
proverb which is worthy of acceptance — 
namely, “Set trees at All Hallo’wtide, 
and command them to prosper; set them 
after Candlemas. and entreat them to 
grow.” We will not answer for the truth 
of this about fruit-trees, but as to forest- 
trees itis beyond a doubt that whereas, 
if planted in November, they have time 
to get rooted and settled before the cold 
sets in, to defer planting them till the 
cutting February or the changeable 
March, is a perilous procrastination. 
Apropos of tree-planting, we are re- 
minded that another interesting English 
proverb — 
If you would fruit have, 
You must bring the leaf to the grave — 


inculcates that trees should be trans- 
planted at the fall of the leaf; not much 
sooner, because of the motion of the sap; 
nor later, in order that there may be 
time for their rooting before the deep 
frosts. Old Ray it was who enunciated 
this explanation. 

It is a curious study to connect the im- 
migration and emigration of birds and 
their appearances and disappearances, 
with the calendar of the months and 
saints. According to the proverb of Ber- 
gamo, the swallow arrives in Europe on 
St. Gregory the Great’s day (March 12); 
it flies over the roofs on St. Joseph’s day, 
the 19th. On the 15th of September (St. 
Nicolas) “the wild geese fly away” from 
Russia, a token of the approach of winter. 
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In Scotland we learn that the proverb 
about them runs as follows : — 

Wild geese, wild geese ganging to the sea, 

Good weather it will be. ; . 

Wild geese, wild geese ganging to the hill, 

The weather it will spill. 

In truth and apart from the saints, the 
prognostics from birds are generally to 
be trusted, and, for one obvious reason, 
especially those from the migration of 
birds : — 


When great abundance of winter migratory 
birds, and particularly field-fares, arrive early, 
they usually forbode a hard winter ; and the 
same prognostic of severe weather is to be in- 
ferred from the early or numerous migration 
of wild geese, wild ducks, and other winter 
fowl. 


Enough has been said to illustrate the 
wealth of the mine which Mr. Swainson 
has opened in the first part of his volume. 
The second part is not a whit less rich 
and interesting, whilst, in addition, it is 
more trustworthy. There isa substratum 
of truth in most of the proverbs about a 
red sunset or sunrise, a pale, or red, or 
clear moon, twinkling or shooting stars, 
a rainbow in the morning, and a bank of 
clouds in the west, and the weather they 
severally portend. Who can disabuse us 
of a belief in the “mare’s tail” cloud, 
which forebodes winds, and which is com- 
memorated in this rhyming adage : — 


Hens’ scarts and filly-tails 
Make lofty ships wear low sails ? 


“Hen-scarts” are equivalent to light 
clouds resembling “the scratching of 


hens on the ground.” Or who doubts the 
import of the roundish, small, and well- 
defined masses of cloud which our prov- 
erbs designate “ A mackerel sky, neither 
long wet nor long dry” ? There is a fund 
of homely wisdom and reflection in the 
Tuscan snow-proverb, “Under water 
dearth, under snow bread ” — illustrated 
by the Russian adage “Corn is as com- 
fortable under snow as an old man in his 
fur coat ” — which should teach the hus- 
bandman to get his seed sown in the open 
weather of November. About the phe- 
nomena of “rain while the sun is shining,” 
which our matter of fact English adage 
says is certain to be soon over, the Pole 
more imaginatively surmises that “the 
witches are making butter,” while the 
German accounts for it by the conclusion 
that the “Devil is beating his grand- 
mother; he is laughing and she is cry- 
ing.” Under prognostications from birds, 
the ill-luck attaching to the sight of a sin- 
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gle magpie in spring is explained bya 
quotation from Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
Salmonia, showing how, in cold weather, 
one magpie leaves the nest to forage while 
the latter sits on the eggs or young; in 
warm mild weather, the two go out to- 
gether, and it is then good fishing times. 
All the prognostics are of course liable to 
fail at times ; and after all the wisdom of 
the Tartar proverb is the soundest, that 
“the peasant prays for rain, the traveller 
longs for sunshine; but God gives each 
what is best.” 

It is impossible to peruse this collec- 
tion of the weather wisdom of all nations 
without noticing the discrepancy between 
different nations and districts as to ques- 
tions of prognostication and portent. In 
the Pyrenees “a red sunset bespeaks a 
fine morrow”; in the Eure and Loire 
district, wind or rdin. Of the raindow 
in the east the French say that it beto- 
kens fair weather, in the south, rain; but 
the Spanish expect rain to follow from a 
rainbow in the east, dry weather and wind 
from arainbowin the west. Again, while 
Virgil (Georg. i. 397) counts it a sign of 
rain — 


Tenuia —lanz per ceelum vellera ferri — 


our rhyming proverb runs in the opposite 
direction — 


If woolly fleeces spread the heavenly way, 
Be sure no rain disturbs the summer day. 


In like manner England and France are 
at issue in their proverbs as to the results 
of drought, and Scotland and Sicily on 
the luck to be looked for in leap-year. 
Climate, experience, observation, may ac- 
count for these variations ; it may be that 
“each is right and each is wrong.” And 
it is to be remembered that these discrep- 
ancies are not in cases where much de- 
pends upon following or disregarding the 
voice of proverbial wisdom ; whereas, as 
we have shown above, there are really 
useful and trustworthy lessons to be 
learned from weather-lore. 


From Once a Week. 
INDIAN POLICE. 


IN introducing the Indian policeman to 
your notice, I may, perhaps, say a few 
words as to his personal appearance. If 
you should conjure him up in your imag- 
ination as a dark-skinned constable, on 
the model of frock-coated, helmeted po- 
liceman X, you would be very much mis- 
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taken; but, though so different in ap- 
pearance, he has many of the character- 
istics of his English brother, for even in 
native States, whose internal economy 
the British Government does not inter- 
fere with, the police force is, more or less, 
modelled on the English system. He is 
dressed in a loose blue tunic, made of 
serge, with white trousers; in some 
places he wears a red turban, in others a 
blue one. His number is placed in a 
conspicuous part of his dress — either on 
the breast of his tunic or his turban; he 
wears shoes —that is to say, occasion- 
ally, for when he is “moving on” from 
one station to another, or is looking after 
some one who is “ wanted,” he carries 
his shoes in his hand —a most economi- 
cal mode of proceeding. He has a sword 
belt, and sometimes wears a sword; but 
always when on duty carries a staff. He 
invariably salutes any respectably dressed 
European that in his idea comes under 
the description of a sahib by halting and 
bringing his staff across his body. 
Though there are no areas for him to 
descend into, as Indian cooks are of the 
male sex, yet he is generally on speaking 
terms with most of the ayahs —I mean 
the good-looking ones —and is often to 
be seen of an evening pushing along a 


perambulator, while engaged in sweet 


converse with the ayah. If there is any 
row, and the policeman is in urgent re- 
quest, just as is the case in our more fa- 
voured land, he is nowhere to be found. 
He seems to have a wonderful faculty of 
disappearing suddenly, like a rabbit, into 
its warren. Immediately that his pres- 
ence is no longer required, there he is 
again, halted and fronted, saluting after 
the most approved fashion. If he takes 
any one into custody it is accomplished 
in a very deliberate manner, with a great 
deal of preliminary conversation and ges- 
ticulation. He rarely makes a capture 
by himself, unless it may be that of an 
old man or woman; but gets as many 
as he canto help him. Not unfrequently 
they are to be seen all squatted down on 
the ground, the prisoner in the midst, ar- 
guing the case over. I once had occa- 
sion to give into the custody of two po- 
licemen a servant‘of mine, who had been 
indulging too freely in the flowing bowl, 
and was so quarrelsome that he had been 
knocking down all the other servants 
within reach. About half an hour after- 
wards back they all came, the whole 
three of them salaaming. On wanting to 
know the reason of their reappearance, I 
was told that it was to see if master 
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would “ exsqueege” (excuse) the prison- 
er; but master would not, and they re- 
tired to the lock-up. During my absence 
from home in the evening they came 
again, this time to see if the mistress 
would “exsqueege” him, and met with 
the like success. Later on in the even- 
ing I suppose they took it upon them- 
selves to forgive him, as I saw my friend 
at large. I fancy alittle palm oil had 
something to do with his being at liberty. 


From Our Own Fireside. 
THE FOOD OF LONDON CENTURIES AGO. 


HAMMOND WINTER, in the days of 
Elizabeth, writes : —“ The bread in Eng- 
land is made of such grain as the soil 
yieldeth. The gentry commonly provide 
themselves with wheate for their own 
tables, whilst their household and poore 
neighbours, in some shires, are forced 
to be content with rye and barley; yea, 
in times of dearth, with bread from bran, 
or pease, or otes, or in part with acorns 
mingled; and these the poorest have 
who cannot procure better.” Yet great 
precautions were taken to secure honest 
corn-dealers, There were laws against 
having above ten quarters at once; one 
imposed a heavy penalty on such as 
bought corn to sell again ; another made 
it necessary for a dealer in corn to be li- 
censed by three justices; they were to 
be householders not under the age of 
thirty —they must be husbands or wid- 
owers — must renew their licenses an- 
nually, and give security against “en- - 
grossing” or “forestalling.” The plan 
of setting up granaries to sell corn under 
the market price to poor citizens never 
answered. The Pepysan Library at 
Cambridge contains a drawing represent- 
ing the granaries and corn mills at the 
end of London Bridge in 1598. There 
were two water-wheels under the grana- 
ries, between the starlings, and these 
wheels worked the mill-stones. The 
companies had also ten ovens, constitut- 
ing a great flour factory and bakehouse. 
Of course, the object in view swas_ highly 
benevolent, but it seems to have yielded 
no commensurate advantages. The feast- 
ings of the sixteenth century were on a 
grand scale ; a reference to Cavendish’s 
“ Life of Wolsey” will fully prove this. 
The “ Northumberland Household Book ” 
gives the following prices of provisions : 
— Wheat, 6s. 8d. per quarter; wine, £4. 
13s. 4d. per tun; ale, 8d. per gallon; 
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bread, 1d. six loaves; beer, 3s. 4d. per| bones. 


gallon; young cattle, tos. each; sheep, 
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For my lady’s gentlewoman : — 
A loaf, beer, 3 mutton bones, or elles a 


Is. 5d.; hops, 13s. 4d. per cwt. ; malt, 4d. | piece of beef, boiled. There is a record 


per quarter; salt, 4s. per quarter; pep- 
per, 6s. 4d. per lb.; mace, 8s. per Ib. ; 
cloves, 8s. per lb.; ginger, 4s. per Ib.; 
prunes, 1 1-2d. per lb.; sugar, 4 1-2d. per 
lb. ; currants, 2d. per lb.” Thus a pound 
of mace was more costly than five sheep. 
Here is a list of provisions fora year: 
— 124 beeves, 667 muttons, 25 poorks, 
28 veells, 60 lambs, 140 stock fish, 942 
salt fish, 9 barrels of white herrings, 104 
score of salt salmon, 3 firkins of salt 
sturgeon, 5 kegs of salt eels, 550 Ib. of 
hops, 40 gallons of vinegar.” Here is a 
set of breakfast bills of fare: — A Lent- 
en breakfast for my lord and lady: —A 
loaf, 2 manchettes, a quart of beer, a 
quart of wine, 2 pieces of salt fish, 6 
baconed herrings, 4 white ditto, or a dish 
of sprats. For flesh days (in addition) 
— Half a chene of mutton, or elles a 
chene of beef. For my Lord Percy and 


Mr. Thomas Percy: — Half a loaf, a 
manchette, 1 potell of beef, a chebrynge, 
or elles 3 mutton bores boiled. For the 
nurserie of my Lady Margurete and Mr. 
Ingram : — Beer, manchettes, and boiled 





of the funeral repast of Sir John Red- 
stone, Lord Mayor in 1531; sugar was 
charged 7d. per pound (hardly more than 
its present price), 8 eggs a penny ; but- 
ter, 4 I-2d. a gallon; swans, 6s.; rabbits, 
2d; pigeons, tod. per dozen; a sirloin 
of beef, 2s. 4d.; half a veal, 2s. 8d.; clar- 
et, rod. a gallon; salt, 4d. per peck. This 
was the City tariff for poultry in 1575: 
—Capons, 16d. to 20d.; geese, 8d. to 
14d.; chickens, 3d. to 4d.; swans, 6s. to 
7s.; herons, 2s. 6d.; turkey cocks, 3s. ; 
woodcocks, 6d. ; snipes, 2 1-2d.; cocks, 
5d. to 8d. per dozen ; blackbirds, 1od. per 
dozen ; geese, Is.; eggs, 5 a penny. Here 
are items from a household account, 
dated 1594:— A quart of malmsey, 8d. ; 
a lamb, §s.; 28 eggs, 8d.; a calf’s head, 
tod, ; a peck of oysters, 4d. ; 50 oranges, 
gd. The aristocracy under Henry VIIL., 
dined at 10 A.M., Queen Elizabeth dined 
at t1 A.M., while the merchants dined an 
hour late. James I. had his chief meal 
at 2 P.M., George II. waited till 3 o’clock, 
and now it is the ¢om to dine at 8, and 
even 9 P.M. 





THE mysterious disappearance of the well- 
known bronze statue of Napoleon I. commonly 
called “ Le petit corporal,” which our readers 
will remember as formerly standing on the top 
of the Colonne Vendéme, but which within 
the last few years has been removed and 
placed at the rond-pont de Courbevoie, has 
caused much speculation and talk in Paris. It 
was asserted in some of the journals that the 
Communists had thrown it into the Seine, 
where it still remained ; others reported that it 
had been fished out of the water and had not 
suffered the least damage ; while the inhab- 
itants of Courbevoie assured inquirers that the 
statue had been decapitated by the Com- 
munists, but that its head had been piously 
preserved by the Mayor as a relic. 

None of these statements however seem to 
be correct, at least a more satisfactory ex- 
planation is now offered of the mystery. The 
Moniteur des Arts informs us that the statue 
was, it is true, thrown into the Seine in the 
night of the 2oth September, 1871, not by the 
Communists, but by order of M. Cresson, 
préfet of police, in order to preserve it from 
injury. When the disturbances in Paris were 
over it was taken out of the water and re- 
moved to the dépét for the government mar- 
bles in the Rue de l’Université where it still 





remains, in company with the statue of Louis 
XVI. and those of many other dethroned 
rulers who lie there waiting for the restoration 
of their dynasties, when they hope once more 
to be hoisted to their pedestals. “Le petit 
corporal” has unfortunately had its head 
broken off in its vicissitudes, but in such man- 
ner that it can easily be restored. This statue, 
which is dear to all Frenchmen, was the work 
of M. Seurre, and has great artistic merit. It 
is thought probable that it will again be placed 
on the top of the restored Colonne Vendéme, 
the figure of the first Emperor in Roman cos- 
tume, which has more recently stood there, 
having been utterly destroyed. 


THE English Mechanic, in referring to the 
new method of making rifles lately described 
in its columns, in which the rifling is confined 
to about six inches of the barrel, near the 
muzzle, states that this was tested latcly at 
Wimbledon, with results which render further 
inquiry desirable. While the accuracy of the 
shooting is, if anything, improved, the recoil 
appears to be reduced to a minimum, 





